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DIG 


Core memory doubled to 40,000 characters! 
Magnetic tape capability increased to twelve 
or more 66,000 character/second tape units! 
System rentals remain low, and you can still 
begin on a small scale! 


Already widely accepted by business and 
government, the RCA 301 has been so stepped 
up in workpower that the running time for 
many jobs has been cut in half. Now it can 
also tackle much larger and more complex jobs, 
and can be greatly extended in capacity as 
your work load grows. With the advanced 301 
you have a wider choice of system configura- 
tion—and therefore, a better match to your 
job—than with any other system in its price 
range. And when you buy 301, you are buying 
top productivity per rental dollar for your 
overall needs. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Be sure you evaluate this advanced RCA 301 
for your data processing needs. Or if you 
already have an RCA 301 system, add the new 
memory and high performance tape units 
as you require them. No reprogramming 
is necessary. 


These new 301 advances are the latest in 
RCA’s continuing program of bringing you 
higher levels of EDP efficiency through the 
application of the world’s newest elec- 
tronic techniques. 


RCA 301 rental prices begin under $3000 per 
month, and delivery can be made in less than 
a year. Contact your local RCA EDP repre- 
sentative, or write: RCA Electronic Data 
Processing Division, Government Marketing 
Office, Washington 6, D.C. 


NEW RCA 301 SPECIFICATIONS: 

Random Access: Data Record File, 27 million char. capacity 
Data Disc File, 17617 on char. capacity 

Core Memory: 10,000-20,000-40,000 characters 

Tape Units: 10,000-33,000-66,000 char./second 

Printers: Up to two, 750-1000 lines/minute 

Card Readers: Up to two, 600 cards/r nute 

Card Punch: 100 or 200 cards/minute 

Paper Tape: Read, 100 or 1000 char./second 

Punch, 100 char./second 
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CAPABILITY IN POWER 
AND MOBILITY for defense 


Problem: carbon, lacquer and gum deposits on Caterpillar helped develop the first military oil 
working parts of diesel engines. Needed: diesel specifications and has contributed heavily in de- 
lubricating oils that minimized deposits, resisted veloping current revisions. In addition, Caterpillar 


scratching and parts wear, eliminated ring stick- has provided members to Ordnance Engine Oil 


ing and assured open oi] channels. Developed: Reviewing Committee since its beginning. This 


“Superior Lubricants” (1935); Series II oils is further evidence of Caterpillar’s intense 
(1948) to fight excessive wear caused by research in all phases of equipment improve- 
high sulfur fuels; and Series III (1956) ment—vehicle, engine and component 
for use in today’s higher horsepower, % and allied fields. Besides research, 
higher speed engine. Research and | Caterpillar’s experience and talent 
testing were accomplished with i in engineering and manufactur- 
the cooperation of major oil ing are available to meet 
companies. To speed oil im- your requirements. 
provement, Caterpillar’s For more details, 
single-cylinder’ test en- write for Bulletin 


gine is now used in 67 No. 40-20265, Defense 


laboratories through- Products Department, 


out the world. Among Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


other accomplishments, 


Peoria, Illinois. 


The UECM, currently under development, is 
entative of the ability of Caterpillar 


irch in all phases of vehicle development 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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He’s solving 
a real estate 
problem 


This AMF engineer’s job is deter- 
mining how best to move big missiles 
off shore for launching. Should they 
be floated out horizontally, flooded 
to an upright position, and then 
launched? Or, would it be more fea- 
sible to barge them out? Might they 
be moved to or assembled on “Texas 


Towers,” or would a causeway or 
simply land-fill be the answer? 

Behind the project is our shrinking 
real estate at launching sites, plus the 
hazards inherent in launching Sat- 
urn-sized missiles (and the coming, 
nuclear-powered missiles) near other 
installations. Off-shore launching 
may be the answer. 

Feasibility studies of all types are 
an AMF specialty. What kind of 
remotely controlled machinery is 
required to service nuclear-powered 
aircraft? What kind of habitation 
could be built on (or under) the sur- 
face of the moon? What sort of 
machines (manned and unmanned) 
could survey the moon’s surface 
without, for example, falling into a 
fissure? What is the best way to 
assemble a space station? All these 
are problems AMF engineers are 
presently investigating. 

If your problem is the first of its 
kind, AMF will not, of course, have 
met it before. But AMF’s long expe- 
rience in accepting totally unique 
challenges gives it an advantage 
enjoyed by few other organizations 
concerned with ground support, 
launchability and space environ- 
ment. To get further information 
write American Machine & Foundry 
Company, 261 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


use... AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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ASYNCHRONOUS 
The Philco 2000 Series, the only asynchronous 


Save money with the Philco 2000 Series 


In other computers the master clock breaks time into cycles tailored to the longest operation. 


Shorter operations are also completed within these same time limits. Time is wasted . . . waiting. 
ne In the asynchronous Philco 2000 Series, there are no clocks. Each operation triggers the 


next. Time is spent working . . . not waiting. More operations accomplished in the same time. 
Asynchronous computer operation is the key to the most efficient computation. The asvn- 
chronous Philco 2000 Series are the only computers that work full time to give you more tor 
your computation dollar. 
Asynchronous operation is typical of Philco leadership in computation . . . and in customer 


services and support. Let us tell you more about it. Write today: 
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unless it’s asynchronous 
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In My Opinion 


Caught Again 

On page 21 of your September 1961 
issue of ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT 
your printed a picture of a ski-equipped 
C-130D turbo prop aircraft with the 
following caption: 

“A MATS aircraft on an Arctic 
DEW Line re-supply mission.” Please 
be advised that it should have read: 

“A TAC aircraft on an Arctic DEW 
Line re-supply mission.” 

More specifically, the credit goes to 
the 61st Troop Carrier Squadron (M) 
ot the 3] ith Troop Carrier Ing M 
Sewart Air Force Base, Tenn. 

Personnel associated with the DEW 
Line project pride themselves not only 
for accomplishing a difficult mission 
but also their status as team members 
of the Tactical Air Command (TAC 

rAC crews made history for being 
first Command to engage in sustained 
operations on the Greenland Ice Cap; 
ind, during the past two and one-half 
vears, airlifted over 50,000,000 pounds 
of high priority cargo while making 
several thousand landings on the ice 
cap. On manv occasions these crew 
members faced marginal ceilings and 
visibilities, blowing snow. while-outs 
and the ever present ind dangerous 
sastrugi. all of which heightened the 
hazards of arctic flying 

Furthermore, the 61st Troop Carrier 
idron ¢ omple ted a highly successful 
Antarctic in February 
1960, This mission marked another 
milestone in TAC’s diversified operation 
in that the 6Ist Proop ¢ arrie! Squadron 
was the first Air Force unit to land 


venture in the 


it the South Pole and Marie Byrd Sta 
tions 

During both operations the Squad 
on attained a scoreless accident record 


Maj. Benny Costello, USAI 
HQ, 314th Troop Carrier Wing (M 
Sewart AFB, Tenn 


Almost made it 


Because of my deep terest in. the 
transportation spects f the Depart 
nt of Detense resulting it least 
part from by Chairmanship of the 
Second Hoover Commission s study if 


yusiness Operations of the Department 


luding traffic management, I have 

| with great interest ind ipproba 
tior your irticl MATS MSTS 
\ITMA Needed \ Su ole Manager 

the September issue of ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT 

There is not the slightest question 
bout the need desirabilit 

nsportat functions of the Depart 
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The November issue of ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT contains a 
magnificent statement of the pro 
gram which military and civilian 
associates and I are endeavoring 
to carry out. 

We are grateful to you and to 
the members of your staff for the 
time and effort you devoted to this 
study of our work 

Robert S. McNamara 
Secretary of Detense 


I think you have done a superb 
job in the November issue 

We will look forward to work- 
ing with vou in the future to ob 
tain sound communications of our 
efforts in logistics management 

Thomas D. Morris 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Installations and Logistics 


ment of Defense being coordinated. | 
im sure your article is doing a useful 
service in emphasizing that 

P Shoe maker 
Chairman of the Board 
Erie-Lackawanna Railroad Company 


The magazine was still on the presses 
when Secretary of Defense McNamara 
established the Defense Supply 
Agency which incorporated the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency and 
the common supply agencies. 


The Accused 

An article appeared on page 47 in 
vour publication of September, 1961 
entitled “Reserve Officer Hiring: Un- 
fair.” It was most unfair to implicate 
the Commanding General, who has to 
manade with archaic regulations and 
highly 
center involving all the armed forces 


ind their technical services and more 


restrictions a complex test 


than 100 development contractors em 


ploving some 94 000 people 


It would not have been fair of me 


to blame the Commanding Gene ral for 


lin ites whe 


Was reduced to a lower Ura le | have 


the action of his subor 


ippealed my case through Civil Serv 
cl Is ind the Ove rsight was col 


rected in due time 


Due to my appeal ction. mv col 
leagues suspect me to be the writer of 
the information upon which your artic 
based lo re asstire ill rned 


will you be so kind as to drop me a 
few lines saving that my signature was 
not used as signer of the basic in- 
formation. | have learned about these 
complaints only after reading your 
publication 
Edward E. Wahlkamp 

Eau Gallie, Fla. 


Sorry accusers, you've got the wrong 
man, Mr. Wahlkamp is definitely not 
the author of “Reserve Officer Hiring: 
Unfair” . . —Ed. 


Editors edited 


Since your editorial staff has decided 
to appraise how well the defense estab- 
lishment has been run during the past 
nine months, I have decided to make 
my appraisal of your editorial product. 
I write as one with 15 vears experience 
as a military civilian and two years ex- 
perience reading your magazine 

First, I believe you perform a valu 
able service as the only magazine I now 
know of that presents military manage- 
ment problems with no commercial ax 
to grind. I don’t know how you do it, 
since you rely on advertisement to pay 
the bills like other magazines, but it is 
efreshing to read articles which are not 
thinly veiled attempts to promote the 
products of a particular company or a 
particular industry doing business with 
the Defense Department. One thing 
that makes your stories more readable 
is that every time you mention a 
weapons system you don't then give a 
boring recitation of every manufacturer 
who happened to place a bolt or a 
piece ot wire on it 

Secondly, vou are the only magazine 
sent to me or subscribed to by me that 
doesn't pick up the cudgel or a specific 
service or a specific aspect of the de- 
fense establishment. It is beneficial to 
be analvzed by at least one editorial 
staff that is not biased in favor of one 
particular service, of aircraft and mis 
siles carrving nuclear warheads over 
conventional troops and firepower, et« 

Now for the criticisms. You should 
edit the material submitted to vou by 
defense leaders more carefully. Frank- 
lv. some of mv colleagues who submit 
material to you do not write so that I 
can understand them 

Secondly vou should budget your 
stories more carefully so that you do 
not overlook important aspects of the 
defense establishment for months on in 

or example, my organization, th 

wked for some time except for the on 
pr file nm Gen. Welling on how we 


(continued on page 46 


Corps of Engineers has been ove! 
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ust like 


In the past 414 years, Hughes has put 
more than 7,000 cost improvements into 
practice —saving $103 million in defense 
and space dollars. Prudent management 
avoided these expenditures. 

Savings like these in money, materials, 
time and human energy don’t just happen. 
At Hughes, cost improvement is a corpo- 
rate way of life. From top to bottom, in all 
plants and departments, employees sub- 
mit ideas and suggestions without thought 
to personal gain. A comprehensive, fully 


organized program encourages these ideas, 
evaluates them and makes them work 


lypical ways in which cost improvements 
were applied: Machining time on a wave 
guide was cut from 3!» hours to 32 minutes 
each —saving $41,201. Application of a Pre- 
ferred Parts Program simplified specifica- 
tions and rationalized tolerances and per- 
result, $40,000 saved 
the first two months. One radar 


dish was redesigned to fit two different units 


formance standards 


retlector 


saving $117,000, 


in the 


ban 


nt results in lower contract 


I At h 


costs 


improve 
de IC TIS 


the Polaris, Tita 


Some of the programs 


that benefit include 


Falcon and Mauler missiles, ne Dradar 
computer systems now In service Na 
ships and automatic armament cont! 
for Air Force interceptors 

And new Hughes space projects-—the 5 
vevor moon landing vehicle e Svne 
communications sateliit 

for long space journeys ill il del I 
value for every dollar 


Creating a new world with electronics 


HUGHES 


million 
at: 
! 
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Electronics is our business. 
pioneering 


than 5,000 Hughes « 


rol 
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EDITORIAL 


On Messing Up... 


}. THIS MAGAZINE has contended for over a year that Defense 
was going to have to put its own house in order before it was going 
to have a prayer of getting really effective, efficient performance 
out of its industry suppliers. 

a This magazine has contended for three years that there is a 
communications gap between the Pentagon top policy people and 
their field work force which makes the Grand Canyon look no 
larger than a roadside ditch. 

Fi This magazine has contended since it was first published that 
“the great majority” of Defense people are dedicated, conscientious, 
talented individuals whose 10, 12 and 14-hour workdays are con- 
cerned solely with getting the most national defense out of every 
taxpayer dollar they are given. 

But the other five percent in paragraph three above (and five per- 
cent is a lot, whether applied to five million employees or 50 bilhon 
dollars), working under the protective cover noted in paragraph two, 
are fouling up the freight train that presumably should be at work in 
paragraph one. 

And just as surely as apples grow on apple trees, Defense hasn’t 
a prayer of significantly streamlining its buying operation until this 
ulcer 1s removed. 

AFM is currently conducting a survey of Defense industry to find 
out (and reveal in an article in February) just how the supplier side of 
the team feels about the McNamara team and their challenges. 

Clue to what's coming: the complaint in one area alone outlined on 
page 16 of this issue on the high cost of bidding for military contracts. 
And while some of the cost is due to unwise industry executives who 
have sold their superiors a bill of goods, much of the expense is being 
forced by the military 

There are horrendous examples by the day-to-day policy setters 
And even beyond these, there are certain irresponsible, and occasionally 
even illegal, practices being perpetrated by individual military and 
civilian buyers at the working level 

Item: even though the new advertising allowability law forces industry 
to spend more of its own money on advertising, and though this money 
is not refunded by Defense, some military types are still telling com- 
panies how to advertise—and even where. Object of their effort: to 
get publicity for their weapon system. 

Item: under the guise of “policy violation,” industry and even the 
nation’s press are being told by “security review” personnel that they 
can’t say certain things, sometimes already a part of the public record, 

even though there is nothing classified about the contents at all. 

(The press usually goes ahead, but they don’t have much respect for the 

outfit they're writing about anymore.) 

Industry finds it extremely difficult to force any of these issues 
openly. Even if they have a legal case, the military sore spot they want 
to clobber represents their customer. And the military representatives 
capable of messing up a relationship this badly are also capable—if 
they get angry—of making life impossible for a company 

Industry's theory: better to pay a little blackmail than a lot of scarce 
profits. Until Defense top management makes up its mind to close the 
communications gap, its very admirable desire to get a more efficient 
job done is never going to reach full fruition 


—Publisher 
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All in the family 


A full power Diesel line—20 to 1008 h.p.—built to just life—gives you greater value in every engine 
one basic design. One design lets you meet growing horsepower needs 
That's the unique GM Diesel family of engines concept merely by moving to the next engine in the serics 
—the big difference in Diesel-powered equipment today, 
Here’s how it can make a big difference in the military save per engine, 
power picture. 

mat’s why, whether vou buy new equipment trom a 
One design gives you lowest-cost parts and service, with manutacturer or repower the equipment vou now have 
unmatched interchangeability of identical parts. it will pay you to specify GM Diesel, Detroit Diesel 
One design (job-proven by over 90 million horsepower) Engine Division, General Motors, Detroit 28. Michi 
lets the latest power advances be added gan. (In Canada: General Motors 


without sacrificing reliability and long GM DI ESEL Diesel Limited, London. Ontario 


SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 
One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 
with a complete range of multifuel engines, 20 to 650 h. p. 
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The View From Here... 


Bad Advice on Computers 


AN OCTOBER Budget Bureau circular asking gov- 
ernment offices to give more attention to buying, rather 
than renting, computer systems appears, at first glance, 
to be the result of some accountants nightmare. 

Defense, which makes up 75 percent of Federal gov- 
ernment activity in the computer business, is privately 
hoping the circular is nothing more than an attempt to 
be fore-armed against possible onslaughts from that 
master of accurate hindsight, the General Accounting 
Office. 

Certainly, Defense use of computers in the past five 
vears is wide open to criticism by those who take 
merely a cursory view of operations from the stand- 
point of the dollar sign solely. There are computers, 
for example, that Defense has been using on a rental 
basis for over three years—and therefore would have 
been cheaper to buy initially than to rent. 

While careful selection of unholy examples could 
paint a pretty black picture, computer experts (and 
the military has accumulated quite a lot of them in the 
past five vears ) will tell quite a different story. 

Among the points they can, and should, make: 

1—Defense has analyzed this buy-or-rent alternative 
regularly since 1957 and just as regularly come to the 
same conclusion, ie. particularly in business applica- 
tions unless a system is certain to remain stable and 
standard for at least four vears, it’s « heaper to rent than 
buy. Same criteria holds for the program that goes on 
the computer, During the present upheaval of De- 


fense business operations, few systems or program 
show anything like the promise of a four-year stability. 
2—The reason Defense has profited so heavily on 
the computer technological revolution has been be- 
cause of industry willingness to “eat its own young” 
in some cases, six months to a year after installation. 
Background: state of the art advances have been so 
rapid, that a computer regularly is conceptually ob- 
solescent before the prototype is built, technically ob- 
solescent before the first production model is delivered. 
By renting, Defense can make computers fit the 
system rather than having to alter the system to fit the 
computer. In effect, the master would become a slave 
of the tool. 
3—Defense has no desire, and can't afford, to go into 
the used computer business. Further, buying would be 
a budget line item that Congress would probably choke 
on. (Air Force alone would need $350 million next 
vear to buy the computers it will need—as against the 
$70 million it asks for each year on a rental basis. ) 
4—The history of some of those computers which 
have been in operation more than three years, reveals 
the program was changed several times in each case 
to fit the computer when more modern equipment could 
have served the program as the commander desired. 
There are other, just as critical, arguments but the 
nut of the matter is that any inference about the un- 
questioned desirability of buying rather than rent- 
ing computer systems is, essentially, not very good 
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Coping With Congress 


Legislative liaison is one of the most sizzlingly sensi- 
tive jobs in the Pentagon, and the burner has been 
turned up even higher under politics-minded President 
Kennedy than it was under President Eisenhower. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has his pipeline 
to Capitol Hill (headed by Norman Paul) and each 
Service maintain one as well. Among the tasks they 
perform are: seeing that a never-ending stream of 
military witnesses testify to the almost never-ending 
list of congressional inquinies—often repeating the 
same testimony over and over to different people; and 
answering nearly 500,000 letters and telephone inquiries 
per vear. 

Important or not, these queries are handled with 
the “Red Telephone” urgency of a command decision 
to go to war. All Congressmen, regardless of official 
committee authority, are treated like debutantes be- 
cause they, singly, appropriate the money and make 
the operating rules. 
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Presently Paul is circulating a document through 
the various legislative liaison offices calling for more 
cooperative efforts 

This effort makes sense. There is probably no other 
area in Pentagon operations where five groups work- 
ing together could avoid more hot water and accom- 
plish far more than each one working separately. 

While each Service contends it must maintain some 
of its own “sales contacts” for one-Service oriented 
problems, legislative liaison presently has been turned, 
under Congressional pressure, into a catalyst for re- 
hashing debates the Service chiefs had assumed al- 
ready solved during Joint Chiefs arguments. 

To be effective, Paul's request must be given far 
more than just lip service. If not, a comparative analy- 
sis can show that legislative liaison fits just as neatly 
all the criteria of many other groups McNamara has 
already re-organized. And McNamara has already 
demonstrated he has no qualms about  re-shuffling 
chairs if any outfit creates more problems than he 
thinks it is solving 


ASK 


ee What’s being done to perfect satellite relay for long-range communications? 
5 Many things. An active development program is making material progress toward low-cost syst 
j communication by passive reflector satellites. / Another project is development of facilities, tec 
Cited and equipment for ground-space-ground transmission of multiple-channel voice and high-speed d 
There’s a new 60-foot diameter antenna of very high precision. (_] It’s all happening as part of a 
3 continuous program in communication via satellite being carried out by Alpha Corporation and tl 
ie) parent Collins Radio Company. The antenna—a steerable, parabolic system—is being installed 
| Alpha’s space communication research station in Dallas. Here, the Space Systems Division is enla , 
ae on experiments which already have used the moon and Echo I as relays \ 
~% in worldwide communication circuits. Next step: to transmit multiple 
a channel voice and high-speed data between the U. S. and England, 
Ms France, and South America, using active repeating satellites and multiple passive reflector satellites 
a There’s much more to tell. And it’s well worth hearing, if you re seek ng new tech- 
i. niques, new facilities, or broad systems capability in space communication. Ask Alpha! 
iF Alpha Corporation « Dallas; Texas « A division of Collins Radio Company 
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Washington Background 


A debate with far reaching consequences is being waged between military and 
foreign policy experts over whether the U.S.’s superior strategic strike force may 
not be “too superior” for our best national interests. 


One side argues that the U.S. missile-bomber strike force has become so superior 
to the Soviet Union's that it is becoming in fact a strategic counterforce. This 
is much more than we need to deter all-out nuclear war, they contend, and is 
being used by Red China, and militarists and old-line Stalinists within the Soviet 
Union to undermine the position of Nikita Khrushchev 


Ihe U.S. interest, they point out, is better served with Khrushchev as communist 
czar of the Russias rather than the militarists who would replace him. The ex- 
perts maintain that our resources should be used to increase our para-military 
capability to fight the Soviet-exported “wars of revolution” throughout the world. 


Ihe other side in this debate argues that there is no such thing as too much 
defense, that estimates as to the Soviet strategic strike force have a way of 
drastically changing within a short period of time, that the stronger the U.S. 
military might is, the more options open to the Western diplomats at the con- 
ference table, and that those who feel that changes in Soviet leadership means 
significant changes in Soviet policy are deluding themselves 


The base closure and or cutback list announced by Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara in mid-November is just a start. The November announcement, and 
future closures, are based on a study launched last May. Summed up one member 
of the Economic Advisor's staff: “There's an awful lot of fat in the 6700 mili- 
tary installations we have around the world. We'll be getting to more of them 
later. The current list might be termed just a first cut.” 


Behind the move is top Defense management conviction that the drain on 
precious resources by bases with only marginal, or less, value must be plugged 
particularly under increased cold war pressure of late 


Although the front office doesn't consider it “a difficulty.” the program pack- 
age approach to the budget is having trouble meshing with the old system of 
budget formulation, The Services have been putting programs together and having 
them approved by the package side of Hitch’s shop only to watch them be pulled 
apart by the line item side of the house 


“We can do one or the other,” one Service programmer said, “but we can't 
do both at the working level without creating just as many problems as we solve.” 
Solution: line item budgets in any form for anyone's benefit must be dropped 


as soon as possible 


The recent “mutual admiration society” night held in Georgia by Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara. Rep. Carl Vinson (D. Ga.) chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, and Sen. Richard Russell (D. Ga.) chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee is an indication of McNamara’s growing 
support and respect on Capitol Hill, Russell and Vinson, who have given past 
Secretaries of Defense fits as witnesses before their committees, heaped praise 
upon McNamara, who matched compliment with compliment 


Iwo traits which impress the politicians most are McNamara’s willingness to 
listen, and his ability to answer questions in detail without calling on an aide 
One Senator, critical of McNamara’s so-called muzzling of military officers: 
“I've never caught him giving me a snow-job yet.” 


All of this respect and good-will will come in handy next January when Mc- 


Namara presents his money demands to Congress. It is rumored he will give the 
entire presentation himself without yielding to subordinates 
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PENTAGON PROFILE 


- Lt. Gen. Howell M. Estes 
ee Deputy Commander, Aerospace Systems Office, 
dir Force Systems Command 


You must 


: provide a streamlined 


procedure 


AST APRIL when Air Foree made 


the sweeping reorganization which 


scrapped and integrated portions of the 
Air Materiel and Air Research and De 
velopment Commands in order to speed 
up development and delivery of aero 
space systems, there was the usual con 
fusion that accompanies such a move 
Outsiders, and certainly many insiders 
seeing (and suffering) the top-to-bot 
tom reshufling and upbeat public re 
lations announcements, couldn't help 
wondering how it would all boil down 

They hadn't vet encountered tough 
and direct Lt. Gen. Howell M. Estes 
Jr.. Deputy Commander of the new 
Aerospace Systems Office, Air Force 
Svstems Command. 

Though he would be first to deny it 
and a surprising number among his 
staff don’t know it), the reorganization 
was mainly the brainchild of the strap 
ping 47-vear-old West Pointer, ex-cav 
alrvman and SAC veteran who has 
been setting somewhat of a record as 
a bright voung administrator ever since 
transferring from horses to airplanes in 
1940. In 1944, at the age of 29 and 
only eight vears out of the Point, Estes 
was a full colonel and had already com 
manded two air bases. Along with his 
administrative experience he is a vet 
eran research and development han 
having served as Director of Weapons 
Svstems Operations, Wright Air De 
velopment Center, and as Assistant 
Deputy Commander for Weapons Svs 
tems, and Director of Svstems Manage 
ment. 


Breaking the Chain 

His Pentagon duty includes assign 
ments as Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Air Defense Systems and Assistant Dep 
uty Chief of Staff (Operations), Hq 
USAF. It was on Estes’ first assign 
ment following graduation from West 
Point in 1936 that he picked up a basic 
point of management philosophy that 
is one of his cardinal rules today. Ap 
pointed acting aide-de-camp the 
commander of the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
he was asked to set up a special train 
mg croup for new personnel The com 
mander told him, in effect “Dont 
bother me with any details, just get 
out and do it.” The point Delegation of 
much authority. 

The Estes method of getting top 
efficiency from men and organizations 
involves two key concepts: 1) del 
gation of as much authority as pos 
sible, and (2) provision for quick ac 
cess to top management 
Using some of the general's owt 


fre 
‘ 
1 
ak 
7 gre 
o, 
‘ 


“Get 
and 


translate to: (1) 
the hell out and get the job done, 


words, these 
chain” of 
management organization which so of- 
decision-making—a n d 


“break the damn daisy 


ten hampers 
progress. 

The reorganization 
commands: Air 
Command, headed by Gen. Bernard A 


resulted in two 


new Force Systems 
Schriever and responsible for all phases 
of research, development, test, procure- 
nent, production and site activation for 
all aerospace systems; and Air Logistics 
Command, responsible for worldwide 


logistic support. 


Verging Duties 

Also scrapped in the move were the 
Ballistic Missiles Center, an element of 
the old Air Materiel Command, and the 
Ballistic Missil part of Air 
Research and Development Command 
Phese, with portions of the U.S 
Corps ot Engineers, re sponsible for mis 


Division 


Army, 


sile site construction, were integrated 
into two AFSC divisions, the Ballistic 
Svstems Division and the Space Svs 
tems Division—both immediately re 


sponsible to Estes as Schriever’s on-the 
spot deputy in Inglewood Calif 
Estes isn't a 
likes to talk on his feet. Roughing out 
organization charts on his office black 
board, he explained that one of the big 
ARDC 


draw a 


nervous man, but he 


problems under the old setup 


was the matter of trving to 


development test and 
procurement production. These 
actually start merging rathe1 
the game and become inseparable. Un 
der AFSC 
for that 
everything up to site activation 
that, ALC takes over 


Another major shift in responsibility 


line between 
areas 


early in 


this problem doesn't exist 
Is responsible for 


After 


( ommand 


came with creation of two divisions out 
of the old BMD had 


charged with development of both mis 


which been 


siles and space s\ stems This was seen 


as a natural result of Space Age prog 


ress, what with development of sys 
tems strictly for space, such as Samos 
Midas, Discoverer, Bambi and Saint 


becoming a multifaceted task in its own 
right 


Delegate Authority! 
“Too many things are done by com 
these Estes 

to get things done 


Says “In 
first 
got to put the maximum responsibility 
facts 
much 


mittee davs,” 


order youve 
where the maximum number of 
are. You've got to delegate as 
authority to as low al le vel «iS possible. 
At the same time, you must provide a 
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DECEMBER 


streamlined procedure for going right 
to the top for rapid, positive and final 
decisions.” 
When Estes 
man either does the job or gets fired.” 
and it is. But in 
practice, what it amounts to is that the 


delegates authority, “a 
This sounds tough 
man is given the go-ahead, with maxi- 
mum support and minimum housekeep 
with the 


problems and make decisions. An eager 


could hardly 


ing chores, to wrestle main 


conscientious executive 
ask for more 

In establishing BSD and SSD. Air 
Force sorted out trom the predecessor 
organizations all matters pertaming to 
administrative housekeeping put 
them into a separate support group di 
rectly Estes’ office, freeing divi 
sions of the more routine 

Estes 


role, doesn't attempt to manage details 


under 
headac hes 
who tries to play down his 
of the division commanders’ programs. 
“That's their 
“When thev have a problem they come 


responsibility,” he says 


to me.” He has a personal staff of 35 
which makes a continumg analvsis of 


how the job is proceeding in both divi 
“Not for the 


division commanders 


purpose of telling the 
to do their 
“but to see whether we 


how 
jobs,” he says, 
are doing the job with really efficient 
management. If we are not doing the 
staff 


could have done it better, and 


job efficiently, my reports to me 
how we 
then it is up to me to issue directives 
to the 

“No one on my staff has the authority 


to tell the division commanders how to 


two divisions commanders 


run their divisions,” he stresses. “So my 
staff 
doesnt vet 


the program at all. Only I do 


isn't harassing those people. It 


involved in the technical 
part of 
that. If we 


sion if we 


need a new technical deci 


want to make a significant 
change in the program, then I sit with 
the commander and approve’ what 
comes out. 

“We do not want this staff of mine 
to be an additional level of review for 
the technical divi 
sions. That is why it is not permitted 
to get into the part of the 


program.” 


programs the 
technical 


To provide for top level manage 
ment responsiveness with minimum re 
action time, the new setup tmncorporates 
al “redline” procedure under which a 


system program director somewhat 
equivalent to a commander in the field 


effect 


access to the 


almost im 


of the 


has, in direct and 


mediate Secretary 


Air Force 
Under the 


old svstem, a lower-eche 


lon executive such as Brig. Gen. S. C. 
Phillips, System Program Director for 
Minuteman, would have taken his prob 
lem first to BMD, then to BMC, up the 
line to ARDC, touched base along the 
with SAC, AMC and other inter 
ested parties, finally reaching, with 
luck, Headquarters USAF and the Sec 
Air Force perhaps two 


way 


retarv of the 
weeks later. 


Two Day Service 

“With the new setup, a system pro 
gram director can get to the Secretary 
of the Air Force without having to go 
whole damn daisy chain 
a lot of staff ‘massaging’ 
all along the line,” 


through the 
and without 
of what he 


Estes said. 


Sayvs 


Now the Svstem Program Director 
calls a joint meeting with the BSD 
commander and Estes, then takes off 


Washington the 
USAF/AFSC review board at the 
Pentagon. Gen. Schriever and the 
Chief of Staff-Air Staff send representa- 
tives. As for the other interested parties, 


directly — for 


they now have representatives in the 
SPD’s office 

“The SPD can get to US AF AFSC 
in the Estes said. “In the 
afternoon, he goes on to the Designated 


morning,” 


Svstems Management Group which sits 
directly off the Secretary of the Ai 
Force. The review board has no au 
thority to modify what the SPD has to 
sav. The Secretary of the Air Force then 
makes his decision through the DSMG 


20 Raborns 


“With this svstem, the SPD, who has 
an awful lot of work to do back home 
to keep his program going, only has to 
be away from his office perhaps two 
davs, not two weeks. Part of the reason 
we can have this streamlined procedure 
is that we've got almost all the author 
ity we program here 
in Inglewood. There are no small prob 
Anvthing that 
gets up there is very complex and so 


need to run the 
lems going up the line 


phisticated 

“Adm. (William F.) Raborn, 
heads the Polaris program, sits off the 
Secretary of the Navy. But the Navy's 
Polaris. We've got 20 pro 
grams, and we can't sit them off the 
Air Force Secretary like the Navy does 
Polaris 
But we've designed a method by which 


who 


got only 


You could never handle them. 


a system program director, who corre 
sponds to Raborn. can get to the Air 
Force Secretary just as quickly as Ra- 
born can to the Secretary of — the 
Navy.” 


| 4 


we 


ord, 


\ R. BLUNT IS THE Military Liaison Manager of a 
I large midwest electronics company. We find him 
checking final details in preparation for a visit to the com- 
pany by a General who is inspecting the company’s facilities 
in order to appraise their adequacy for projected programs. 
Among other things, Mr. Blunt is making certain that 
once the General steps down from the plane, he will sufter 
none of the inconveniences of the average air traveler. The 
checklist he is presently examining reads as follows: 

1. Contact Joe at airline office. Have him make sure Gen- 
erals baggage is placed in special compartment at that 
end so it will be first off at this end and waiting at the 
baggage pickup station when the General gets there. 

2. Joe at airline again. This time to arrange for Harry to 
greet General the minute he steps on ground. 

3. Someone to pick up and carry General's baggage to car 

4. Someone to open door leading out to street. 

5. Car to be waiting directly in front of entrance to air 
port building. Could be a hot day. Make sure air condi- 
tioner isn’t malfunctioning like last time. 

6. Nothing to block parking space in front of main com- 
pany building. Lawns and walks to be given special 
attention that morning. 

7. Someone to open front door of company building. 
8. Appropriate parties to greet General in the lobby. 


| AFTER PASSING OUTOUR | 
' TWO HUNDRED PAGE , FOUR 
| COLOR, PLUS GOLD AND 

; SILVER BROCHURE... 


| 


TO THE UNINITIATED, the fore- 
going will probably seem humorous. To 
those in the Defense industry who have 
spent sleepless, pressure-filled nights, 
weekends, and holidays preparing ever 
bigger and fancier, but not necessarily 
better, proposal documents and pre- 
sentations under impossible schtdules, 
each word will probably irritate the 
ulcer further. To the taxpayer, if he 
ever finds out, all this will become yet 
another example of the torrential waste 
being committed in the name of De- 
fense research and development. 

Everyone in the Defense industry 
and in the commercial printing and 
publications concerns who has been 
associated with the “proposaling” and 
“presentationing” end of the business 
knows that he is grappling with a 
monster of gradually increasing com- put into many 
plexity and proportions. Proposal docu- 
ments, which several vears ago were 


been upgraded 
they now 


issued by 
The entirely 


pany 


favor documents 
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done simply, austerely, and adequately) As to how 
in the manner of technical papers pro 
duced by societies for members and 
by companies for internal use, have 
the point 
frequently 
the finer volumes 
the large book publishers. 


pearance and cost 


adequate, economic ap- 
proach is now used only when com 
intelligence reports that a key 
individual on the requesting agency's 
proposal evaluation board is known to 
that are 
“reasonably,” and “conservatively” pre- 
pared. Presentations have also under 
gone a similar transformation. Where 
simple flip charts and black-and-white 
slides were once the 
planning, equipment, skills, and money 
current presentations 
far outstrip those made by advertising 
agencies to their big clients. 


As Mr. Blunt reassures himself that everything has been 
attended to, his secretary informs him that their man in 
New York is calling. The New York man has a useful bit of 
intelligence—at least three of the five other firms conduct 
ing study Missile Advanced Defense 
(MAD) System are making films, one for certain a 20 
minute job in sound and color, as part of the final presen- 
tation to the requesting military agency. 

Mr. Blunt is aware that a couple of films are in the 
works, but he doesn't know if one is for MAD. He checks 
hopefully, with the Technical Communications Manager 
and learns the worst. No film has been requested for MAD. 

“Well, then, we've just got to have one,” he shouts into 
the phone. “Make it 20, no, we'd better have one 30 min 
utes long. And with sound and color.” He listens to the 
anguished protests of the Technical Communications Man 
ager and interrupts impatiently: “Don’t tell me your prob- 
lems. My 10-year-old son could do it in two weeks and 
youve got at least five. Send the authorization up for 
my signature but, in the meantime, get going on it.” 

As he hangs up the phone, his assistant Larry walks in 
with what appears to be a bonus item from the Everlasting 
World Literature Club. Two 
volumes are neatly contained in a cloth-bound case. Larry 
sets it proudly on Mr. Blunt’s desk saving: “Here it is.” 


programs on the 


Classics of cloth-bound 


much money Is being 


spent unnecessarily for proposals and 


presentations cannot be determined 
without a 


appear to be astronomical when viewed 


careful survey. It would 
where 
what an intelligent in 


would 


outclass in ap in terms of 


dividual consider adequate 
What is spent on a single proposal or 
presentation, of course, is related to 
the dollar size of the anticipated con 


tracts. Up to fifty or sixty | 


thousand 
dollars appears not to be an unusual 
amount for a company to put into a 
a single proposal 


“sensibly, bidding account for 


and or presentation 


4 Small Segment 

When the competition is for a larg: 
multimillion dollar program, the figure 
could and does quickly rise to over a 
hundred thousand dollars. On an even 
larger program involving the partici 


rule, the time, 


pation of several large companies as a 
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“Looks fine,” says Mr. Blunt picking it up. “What is 
it?” 

“The technical proposal for the Joint Equatorial Radar 
Kluge (JERK). Just came in from the bookbinder and not 
a moment too soon. Ted’s flying it back to Washington on 
the jet tonight to make the 8 A.M. deadline for submittal.” 

Mr. Blunt’s eyes light up a little, “Oh, sure. It threw me 
for a minute because I thought it was going to be done up 
in white.” 

“It was at first, you remember. But we had them redone in 
maroon when it turned out the manager of the radar di- 
vision has a phobia against white covers. Gets too dirty. 
Pretty good point, I think.” 

“Sure,” exclaims Mr. Blunt I remember.” He leafs 
through the expensive, commercially typeset pages and 
notes the rampant use of colors, illustrated divider pages, 
multiple acetate overlays, foldouts, and screened block 
diagrams He 
into the case, noting that the fit is verv comfortable, and 
stands it up on his desk. He comments, with admiration: 
“Looks great, just great. Make sure I get a copy.” 

“Certainly,” Larry, “but youll have to keep it 
locked up. It’s secret, you know.” 

“Yeah, I know,” Mr. Blunt utters with a hint of disap- 
pointment in his manner. Suddenly, a thought strikes him: 


and schematics. replaces the two volumes 


« 
t 


dollars probably be 


million 
team. If a 
bidding, the amount 


team, a quarter of a 


might be spent by one 


dozen teams are 
all be three 


million dollars. This represents the ex 


spent by would around 


standards. 


penditure of only a small segment of 


Sugar Coated 


the defense industry at a given time 
in response to a= single request for Cloth-bound 
proposal by a lone government or volumes ($4.25 to 


military agency Blunt’s possibly 
One large company desperately seek- for each cloth covered box), 
mg new business in view of in house sary use olf color 
programs nearing termination can, dur and slides, attractive 
ing the course of a vear, participate 


in fifty to a hundred proposal efforts 


ind presentations without difficulty attaché 


Cases, 


A computer would be required to 


estimate the surely staggering amount  a_ technical 


Save d 
painfully explicit government and mili- 
tary agencies would, as explicitly, define 


in their requests for proposals sensible 


classified 
bind 
100 volumes plus $8 


and 


artist's conceptions, wide-screen slides 
with drapes, outright gift items like 
and a_ thousand 
cost-adding gimmicks for dressing up 


document o1 


“I've got an idea.” 

“What's that?” 

“I was walking through Myron’s Leather Shop last week 
and saw these real fine attaché cases. Real fine ones, | 
mean.” 

“Go 

“How would it be if we got a couple of them—one for 
the colonel in charge and one for the chief technical evalu- 
ator—and put their copies of the books in the cases? No 
initials on the cases, mind you. Make it look like our man 
simply forgot to pick up the cases.” 


on. 


“Great,” exclaims Larry, “how can we miss. And we 
sure could use the business what with our big programs 
running out.” 

“Don't remind me,” moans Mr. Blunt. 

As Larry 
Mr. Blunt reaches into his pocket for a cigarette and comes 
instead, with a card for the Audio-Visual 
Equipment Renters Company. He thinks back to his visit 
to that company and recalls most vividly all the new equip- 
ment they had for “wide screen” slides. And portable gold 
draperies that could be used theater-fashion with the wide 
As he continues to search for his cigarettes, Mr. 
Blunt wonders if, perhaps, they couldn't work in the wide 
screen slide angle for the MAD presentation. cs 


rushes out to take care of the attaché cases, 


business 


up, 


screen. 


successful one destined to be destroyed 
within a time, have to be 
item that looks like a collector's prize? 
Why, for another, and granting their 
utility, slide 
films be in wide screen or in full color? 
Why, to sum up the situation, should 


otherwise 


if the 


year an 


must presentations and 


a technical document o1 
ostensibly prepared to further the very 


proposal 


Mr. 


presentation, 
each of 
serious cause of national defense, con- 
tain anv embellishment designed solely 
to impress or to appeal to the aesthete 


unneces 
screens on art 
magazine when their only purpose should be to 
offer to the technical-military 


straightforward, concise picture of the 


type 
group a 
other company s technical concepts? 
Standards aimed at eliminating these 
frills—and eliminating bidding 


presentation com 


spent each year by industry in’ the would be immediately banned panies who do not abide by the stand 
pursuit of new and follow-on defense Why, after all, should a classified ards to the letter—can do much to 
business. A quarter to half of | this document, one of as many as thirty or reduce the unnecessary money and 
amount would appear to be a not un forty representing different approaches effort. being frantically poured into 
reasonable estimate of what could to the same problem and all but the proposaling” and “presentationing.” @ 
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Effective Management... 


Needed: An Effective Staff 


by James J. Albertson 


An effective manager must have a staff that can 
collect, analyze, synthesize, and present a recom- 
mendation as a basis for decision and action. He 
should not have one that glamorizes reports with 
words to confuse issues and keep top management 
from facts necessary for an intelligent, knowledge- 


source 


ports. 


able decision. A good manager's recommendations 
should be salable products, supported in detail, 
if necessary. This support comes from only one 
his staff. If it is a good one, it will not 


waste his time with flimsy and meaningless re- 


DROGRESSIVE summarization — 
pyramidal reporting—report by ex- 
ception. These catchwords have spread 
like wildfire in management circles. 
They have become a part of the com- 
mon language currently in wide use be- 
tween management echelons. Some de- 
scribe them as new elements which 
are mandatory pieces of any progres- 
sive manager's toolbox. Others decry 
them as mere words used by staff 
people to confuse issues and keep 
top management from “facts” it does 
not want to hear. What do these terms 
really mean? 

Some staff people have used them 
to describe the principles they employ 
to prepare the data they present to 
management. They infer that such data 
reduction provides intelligence from 
the multitudinous pieces ef informa- 
tion which are gathered to determine 
the pulse of a business entity. In many 
cases, this description rings true. When 
it does, these staff people render an 
indispensable service to their organi- 
zations. They provide the decision- 
maker with necessary information 
which has not been camouflaged with 
extreme trivia, information which en- 
ables him to take positive actions based 
con sound judgments, and within mini- 
mum acceptable time frames. Such a 
capability is prerequisite to effective 
management of any enterprise. Staff 
men who practice this concept can well 
be proud of their efforts. 

On the other hand, the phrases have 
sometimes served to clothe the vagaries 
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of the inadequate who are graced with 
various professional titles, but all 
charged with promoting effective man- 
agement. These staff people in their 
role as advisors to management have 
too often used a foundation of mere 
verbiage to tell the boss everything 
about nothing and nothing about ev- 
erything. They sometimes present one 
“startling fact,” fully substantiated, 
but unrelated to many other bits of 
information so that analysis of its total 
importance cannot be made, nor can 
any action be taken without further 
research. This unintelligible “ese” dis- 
sipates the invaluable time 
and provides him, for business pur- 
poses, with a dearth of usable infor- 
mation. Unfortunately, it does not al- 
ways stop at this stage. 


The Three Steps 


Some managers have 
adept at juggling this meaningless in- 
formation that they use it to hypnotize 
themselves into believing they really 
know what is happening in the busi- 
ness. When called upon to account to 
their superiors for resource utilization 
and work accomplishment, they employ 
it in an effort to explain how they have 
acquitted themselves of their responsi- 
bilities. Such actions, when accepted, 
allow the manager to disregard any 
detailed questioning, even by himself 
as long as the “people upstairs” do not 
interrogate him. He is not forced to 
ask whether his responsibilities are be- 


become sO 


ing executed as effectively as possible. 
This indictment is made to illustrate 
a problem, not to chastise the inade- 
quate, whether they are management 
or staff. Accepting the existence of the 
problem, let us attempt to examine 
these words which are 
thrust at all of us, to determine what 
they mean, and predict whether the 
inferred objectives of the phraseology 
might be achieved. 
A manager in an 
normally given limited resources with 
which he is expected to accomplish 
certain assignments. In order to insure 
that adequate intelligence is generated 
for decision making during the execu- 
tion of such tasks, the manager must 
have staff assistance. The steps which 
must be taken to provide this assistance 
are: collect information, analyze it as 
data, synthesize it into intelligence, and 
submit it as a basis for decision. Two 
responsibilities exist. The staff man 
must accomplish the steps. The man 
ager must see that he does: and then, 
using the basis presented, he must act 
The staff man formulates the basis for 
decision. The manager does the de 
ciding. The objective at hand is to 
examine how the first of these respon 


constantly 


organization is 


sibilities can be executed. 

Certainly no one with any business 
acumen would argue that an admin 
istrator should be required to examine 
more detail than the minimum neces 
sary to perform his assigned responsi 
bilities. On the other hand, these pro- 
ponents would not theoretically refuse 
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this administrator any mandatory de- 


tails he might need to determine 
whether he accomplished his assigned 
duties. To examine this theory, a look 
at how the military develops informa- 
tion into combat intelligence is worth 
while. Combat intelligence forms the 
basis for a decision which promulgates 
action involving more than an operat- 
ing statement. In fact, many times the 
decision influences the living and dy- 
ing of people. 

It may indeed to 
liken the intelli- 
gence to that of generating manage- 
ment actions in the business world. 
Many would say that the 
for combat intelligence are 
different from 
government operations. The disparity 
great. Maybe they are right. 
It is difficult to imagine such a com- 
parison. Nevertheless, in both cases the 


seem farfetched 


function of combat 


situations 
altogether 
business o1 peacetime 


is too 


goal is intelligence. In our case, it is 
management intelligence. The process 
is essentially the both in- 
Only the particular circum- 
stances and specific objectives differ. 
Since the operation of combat intelli- 
effectively 
learn from the 
nique. It consists of three phases. 

1. Collect: Combat intelligence can- 
not be generated without a 
which collects Direction 
of the system is essential. This consists 


same in 
stances. 


cence has been 


atized, we 


system- 


can tech- 


system 
information. 


of first determining what information 
must be collected, and then who will 
accomplish the effort. The necessary 
specific orders and requests are issued 
and the collection activity is 
Since a great 
information must be gathered, it can- 
not be presented to the field com- 


super- 


vised. many preces of 


mander in its raw form or based on 
only a cursory examination. First of 
ill, it would take a very long time 


to present. Secondly, most of it alone 
would mean nothing. The commander 
would be told nothing about everv- 
thing. On the other hand, if a general 
area were selected and all data were 
presented, this would be telling him 
in essence, everything about nothing 
Fortunately, officers are 


The 


intellige nce as- 


intelligence 
not taught to act in this manner 
function of combat 
this rightly so 
that it has onlv collected a great deal 
of specific information. It 
make an effort to disguise such infor- 


sumes at pomit, and 


does not 


mation with phraseology which will de- 
pict it differently. 


2. Process (Analyze and Synthesize 
Continuously during the collection 
phase, an effort to collate this informa- 
tion is That is, like pieces of 
information are put together, and com- 
made. An effort. is 
to determine what pleces otf in- 
formation mean. All data is related to 


made. 


parisons are made 


such 
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previously verified accurate data. In 
management terms, this is the act of 
analysis. Next comes synthesis. Syn- 
thesis is the act of putting back to- 
gether all of the pieces of information 
which have analyzed so that 
they can be stated as meaningful 
conclusions. 

The actions of analysis and synthesis 
in military intelligence terms are called 
processing. The pieces of information 
are compared and studied to determine 
credibility accuracy, 
and interpreted to determine signifi- 
cance. This accomplished 
rapidly, methodically, and logically to 
produce timely intelligence. 


been 


pertinence, and 


action is 


3. Formulate Decision: Processing, 
then, puts together all pieces of in- 
which have collected 
and collated and determines what the 
total means. In military terminology, 
it evolves into what is called the esti- 
mate of the situation. The military 
definition of an estimate of the situ- 
states: “A logical and orderly 
examination of all factors affecting the 
accomplishment of the mission to de- 
the most suitable course of 
action in arriving at a decision.” This 
decision must answer who, what, how, 
where, when, and why. The decision 
so formulated is made by a staff officer 
a recommendation 
to a commander. The commander ex- 
amines the and de- 
termines to attack, defend, retreat, or 
try some other action. The important 
thing is, that based on the intelligence 
effort, he makes a decision even if 
this make no decision 
at this time. As soon as the decision 


formation been 


ation 


termine 


and Is rendered as 


recommendation 


decision is to 


is made, an order is issued, an oper- 
ation planned and executed, and the 
results reported. Immediately the cycle 
begins again; in fact, it never stops. 


Vust Know Requirements 


It is perhaps difficult to compare 
the decision making of a manager in 
that of a military 
mander in the field. The impact of 
the result in the event of error 
different. However, the functions that 
must be performed which generate the 
basis for a decision by either, are quite 
similar. These deter- 
mination of information requirements, 
analyzing 
and synthesizing the information into 
intelligence, and submitting it as a 
decision. In the business 
world, or in government activities short 
of shooting wars, the functions must 
be executed cyclically 
lv, just as they must be on 
battlefield. 

Just as the battlefield commander, 
every must know on a 
what his 


business to com- 


is too 


functions are: 


collecting the information, 


basis for 


and continuous- 
the 


manager con- 


tinuous basis requirements 


are to satisfactory results 
within the resources he is provided. 
Further, he must know how to trans- 
late the results he gains into language 
understandable to his superiors if he 
is to continue in his present status or 
progress from that point. Since he does 
not normally have the time to do the 
whole job personally, he must have 
an intelligence unit which can bridge 
the gap for him between the collection 
of data and the production of intelli- 
gence which will provide him with an 
estimate of the situation and a recom- 
mendation for a decision. He has such 
a tool. Every management entity has 
such a unit. 
used by it. As a result, some manage- 
ments really accomplish good perform- 
ance; exist and only that, or 
gradually disintegrate; or yet, 
some cause the organization as well as 
themselves to disappear. 


produce 


Some use it; some are 


some 
worse 


The Staff's Future 


Accept that research, product en- 


gineering, manufacturing, sales, and 
distribution have made great strides 
since the early economists, in fact, 


great strides since Keynes. Accept that, 
as managers and advisors to manage- 
ment, we have at our beck and call 
punch cards, paper and magnetic tape, 
paper print-out computers 
and all the paraphernalia that load 
us down with information telling us 
everything about anything we choose 
to direct to be recorded. However, ask 
these questions. Has technology, adver- 
tising, transportation and electronic in- 
formation basically changed the man- 
ager’s job—to make decisions? 
Machines will process a great deal 
of information very rapidly. They will 
print paper by the bale. However, they 
will only print what the system de- 
signer has directed. The system must 
include a collecting new 
information to up-date that which is 
stored. It must also provide for ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing new with stored 
data. necessity of life for 
management and must be accomplished 
without machines unless we tell ma- 
chines how to do it for us. Unless 
we know what we have directed to be 
analyzed and synthesized and then are 
able to evaluate results, it makes little 
difference whether we 


machines, 


means of 


This is a 


direct machines 
an effort. 

So, the staff man is still required, 
with or without How, 
then, do we proceed to accomplish 
this task of providing the manager 
with the basis for decision making? 

Economic necessity has provided an 
which anything 
in the government and business worlds 


or men in such 


mechanization. 


instrument to almost 


can be converted and measured, Sen- 


(continued on page 38) 
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BENDIX-PACIFIC 
POSITION FIXING & NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


PINPOINTS THE LOCATION OF FIELD ARMY ELEMENTS 


Now under development for the U.S. Army, the Bendix- 
Pacific Position Fixing & Navigation System (PFNS) 
furnishes accurate, instantaneous location information to 
ground and air elements of a modern field army. 

PFNS provides foot patrols, mobile or stationary 
vehicles and aircraft with continuous visual display of 


The position of the user is accurately 
and continuously indicated by this display. 


their location. These displays may be correlated with 
standard Army field maps. The number of users is limit- 
less, since the system is non-saturable. The system, which 
can cover an area as great as 150,000 square miles, is read- 
ily transported by standard Army helicopters or truck 


and can be set up and dismantled in a minimum time. 


Bendix-Pacific Division 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


CORPORATION 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


“Let’s Set The 


Record Straight” 


Quite by accident I encountered Lt. Col. Douglass’ article 
Part IL), “Military-Civilian Working Relationships, Sand 
in the Gears,” in the October 1961 ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT. To this artick though 1 differ on several 
points, I say “Amen.” Being that Part I has not been avail- 


issue of 


able to me my comments following may have been covered 
pre viously. 

For my 
and USNR in the commissioned ranks, am 
in the U.S 
ference, derangements, and complications expressed by Col. 
fact 
background I have been expected to act the part of a sub 


background, I will say that I have been USN 
a USNA grad 


uate, and now a GS-15 engineer Civil Service, 


with a total service of 33 vears complexities, inter- 


Douglass have not passed me by—in because of my 


ordinate officer (to the higher ranks), and still be a civilian. 


I. with others, have been called a “g- d-” civilian by some 


of the military, and sought out eagerly by others for help. 


There are pros and cons on both sides. Probably the 
worst I've encountered (I was then a GS-13 or P-6) was 
to be told by a l SN captain ‘That before any civilian 


including you, could take over supervision of the organiza- 


tion l was senior civilian ot the brane h it would be nec- 
essarv for the command to pass through all the officers in 
order of rank including WAVES, to the lowest apprentice 
This attitude did not help 
morale, though it still exists in the agencies. 

I ate my heart out in Washington during WWII because 
I was forced to remain there as a civilian even when BuPers 
offered SecNay 


directed me commission on the 


seaman in the organization 


command. However, 
then 


grounds “that you are more important to the Navy in vou 


me destrove 


to resign my reserve 

civilian position than as an officer 
Let me illustrate a contentious example by an actual case 
half of a residential building at this Station 
pay $106.50 per month rent. My a commander 
USN, forfeits his $125 for the other 
half as government furnished quarters, At first appearance 
this looks disparate and unfair to the The details 

are different Lt. Col Douglass to the contrary The 
pays $3.12 


Occupy 
igh bor 
rental allowance of 
military 
com 
mander’s house is furnished is bare. He 
per month for his telephone, | pay $5.32 for the identical 
service. He is allowed Public Works service 
fertilizer, fence repair and such, while I must buy my own. 
Lastly tax 
exempt while I am in the 26% 


rine 
in the form of 


his rental allowance and subsistence are income 
bracket on Federal Income 
lax At the same 


time any increase in rent is charged back to me while he is 


my rent being taxed, also my subsistence 


covered fully by his allowance 
other 


612% 


no deduction from 
pay. Of 


There are differences: he has 


his pay, e.g., toward retirement as I must 


course I pay ona higher salary so receive a higher retire 


based on 212% for 


ment pay. However, his retirement is 
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each year of service while mine is based on a variable scale 
from 1% to 2% total dependent upon service length. At the 


same time he receives free medical care and “near free” 
for his family—I must pay for this—plus income tax on this 
care. He pays no personal property tax on his first $1000 
of property in California. | have no such exemption even 
on a military base. He is also privileged to augment his re- 
tirement by social security deductions, I am not. If he is ill, 
he continues on full pay and allowance for the duration of 
his disability. I must earn mine at the rate of 13 days per 
year and if I am short with no annual leave to consume, | 
go on no pay. 

I believe the military can accumulate to 60 days annual 
leave at the rate of 30 days per year. This leave includes 
Sundays and holidays, though extra days can be given in 
increments of single days or half-days without charge. These 
thirty days start from first entry into the service. As a 
civilian, depending upon length of service, I earn 13 to 26 
days (working days) per year, can accumulate up to 30. 
The military throws these 26 days against the civilian— 
interpreting them as 5 full weeks plus, of leave versus theit 
30 (or say 4 weeks time)—seldom mention the 13. 

Col. Douglass’ pay comparisons and rank comparisons are 
a bit “off” too. He rates GS-1 increases of 134 percent vs a 
Second Lieutenant (or Ensign) of 37 percent. Yet his 
“rank” table in the adjoining column compares a GS-1 with 
a E-! enlisted grade. When I first entered the military 
service an enlisted apprentice seaman received $18 per 
month plus subsistence (50 cents per day) plus lodging, 
plus a An Ensign received $125 per 
month, plus 60 cents per day subsistance, plus $40 pe 
month rental if married—total $2199 per year. A compar- 
able GS-5 (CAF-5 or P-1) $2000 per year. A 
GS-1 received $1200 per year. There were no automatic 
increases in those days—nor did income taxes reach down 
to us peons. A Brigadier General's increase is compared to 
a GS-15, should be compared to a Colonel's pay. 

Furthermore in a retention problem, if an individual has 
but one day of clear military service, no matter where, and 
comes into the civil service, he has retention rights beyond 
those of a 30 year career civilian employe in the same work 
We, as civilians, also receive overtime on a 


uniform allowance. 


received 


classification 
graded scale beyond 8 hours per day, though in my class 
it is far below my regular pay scale, while the military are 
expected to serve 24 hours per day, 7 days per week, as a 
result of their peculiar military status. 

These are not gripes. I can understand the problems, 
particularly since I have been both. There are inequities 
on both sides, but this country exists for civilians—the 
choice is open for one to into the military or civilian service. 
At the same time there is no monopoly on brains or talent 
in both categories The addition of a stripe o1 bar does not 
give one additional talent or ability as some officers I have 
And a civilians are 
promot d to higher grades because thev have won a “pop 
ability in 


known attempt to assert number of 


ularity contest,” not because of demonstrated 


earning a promotion. Moreover the law says that a civilian 
is qualified for the higher civil service atter 
years experience in the next lower grade So the abuse of 


grade one 
this leads to fast promotions 

Atop this there are two classes of civilians: the per diem 
whose wages are regulated by the competitive level of sim 
ilar jobs on the outside and require no legislation, and the 
must await the pleasure 


per annum who, like the military 
the 


of the administration and the Congress tor 
raise 

My pont is “let's set the record straight” and have the 
complete story told by both military and civilian 


Herbert M. Neuhaus 


next pay 


U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station 
China Lake, California 
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The story behind Air Force's r rl 
retraining program and how it is y 


Old concepts and techniques are no longer applicable . 


N THE PERIOD of transition from 

an air defense by manned aircraft, 
to a mixed aircraft-missile force it be 
came evident that the mission of the 
Air Force Logistics Command faced 
substantial change. Also apparent was 
that change would call for knowledges 
and skills not possessed by the 150,000 
man work force. 

Concepts and techniques developed 
to support large numbers of aircraft 
were, in many respects, no longer appli- 
cable. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the development of highly 
sophisticated systems and hardware re- 
quiring maintenance and support ca 
pability far in advance of previous re 
quirements. 

Criteria established for the new mis 
sion includes: (1) making use of the 
extensive reservoir of skills already de 
veloped at considerable cost in time and 
money; (2) obtaining the maximum 
benefit of the “transfer of skills” factor 
in order to reduce training time and 
costs; and (3) providing for the career 
continuity aspects of employment. in 
the Federal Service. 

Most exacting of the major steps in 
volved in the retraining and skills con 
version program ts the identification and 
projection of new and advanced per 
sonnel requirements. Often the equip 
ment to be supported and the facilities 
to be used are still in the research, de 
velopment, or test phase. Yet, the ac 
celeration of the system development 
cvcle and the sophistication of the sys 
tem and its support requirements ce 
mands that no time be lost in develop 
ing the needed personnel capabilities 


Possibly, the most important of se 
eral actions taken to resolve the prob 
lem has been the extension of the 
USAF Qualitative Personnel Require 
ments Information Program (QPRI) to 
include the civilian personne] require 
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ment of the AFLC depot level mainte 
nance and area support mission. 

The program has further re- 
vised to reflect the quantitative as well 
as the qualitative factor 


been 


gaining the 
major advantage of receiving personnel 
requirements information on new 
equipment and systems from the man- 
ufacturer—soon enough to provide the 
lead-time urgently needed for training 
purposes. 

“Training by technology’ is a mean 
ingful development that came along 
rather early in the evolution of the re- 
training and skills conversion effort. By 
directing training and development ef- 
itself, the con- 
tinual updating of skills and knowl- 
edges is geared to state-of-the-art ad- 
vancements. 


forts to the technology 


The conventional practice of de 
veloping skills and knowledges for a 
specific aircratt system is no longer 
adequate. It restricts retraining to the 
level of art reflected in the system or 


equipment involved. 


The Concurrency Concept 

When 
rather “families” of aircraft 
were developed one after the other 
there was no major problem involved 
in updating work skills. Most 


needs were normally met by on-the-job 


tec hnologic al 
slow 


progress Was 


and 


force 


training programs. In some cases an 


orientation or familiarization course 
would be required, 

With the advent of highly sophisti 
cated air, space craft and missile SVS 
tems, the 


tremendously complex. Better selection 


training problem became 


improve d teaching ma 


terials and techniques, plus the “train 


of trainees 


ing by technology” concept, made it 


possible to cope with the situation 
Further progress Is now assure dl since 


He adquarte rs USAF be gan work on the 


“concurrency in systems development” 
concept. This envisions the concurrent 
planning, programming and develop- 
ment of all components of a system, in- 
cluding the personnel requirement 
AFLC makes contributions to this ef 
fort, the end result being the Air Force 
Systems Management program 


A uniform procedure has been estab- 
lished in AFLC to implement this pro 
gram and provide for total time-phased 
training support for each system. Re- 
sponsibility for developing a weapon 
system training document and for ad- 
vancing the training program has been 
placed with the installation which holds 
prime responsibility for the 
management of the 
on a command-wide basis. 


overall 
training program 

The program provides for the identi- 
fication of the personnel training re- 
quirement of the system; the 
phased planning of training geared to 


time- 


production and support planning and 
program and the evalua- 
tion of training accomplishments. It 
specifically identifies personnel require- 


documents: 


ments by type and level in ample time 
to develop the required skills. The re 
sult is added assurance that production 
goals will be met. 

Training and development programs 
have been designed or revised to meet 
identified Typical 
is the action taken in updating the 
Apprentice Program 


needs as they are 
Some apprentice 
courses have been placed Ol inactive 
status: those requiring updating have 
been revised and new ones developed 
to produce skills not already in exist 
ence 

uniform command-wide program 
was instituted to provide for the con- 
tinued development and updating ot 
skills with the 
‘training by concept. It 
contains guidelines for the development 


electronic consistent 


tec hnology 


of skills 


helper through journeyman. 


necessary at each level from 
In addition, the program provides 
tor development ot advanced skills ith 
the svstems mechanic, systems analyst 
AFLC’s 
Elec- 


has been completely 


and supervisory 
1200-hou 


tronics 


positions. 
“Fundamentals of 
Course” 
revised to provide the basis for the 
program. 


The Unified Approach 
With the 


weapon 


advanced 
systems, 


evolution — of 
and communication 
the reliability of operation has taken 
importance. A_ striking 
this around the 


guidance components of ballistic mis- 


on increased 
example of centers 
sile systems. Most of the hardware in- 
volved is of advanced o1 

little is known of its 
istics and support requirements. Con- 


new design 


and character- 
sequently, thorough research, planning 
and development of its personnel re- 
quirement was needed. 

A unified approach was made to the 
problem, taking in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Included were: 

® Research and development of clas- 
sification and qualification standards for 
a total of 21 
to the Air Force Logistics Command. 

© A study to determine wage rates 
for each of the positions. 

® Development of a recruiting and 
placement program (internal and ex- 
ternal) to staff the 1450 positions. 


series of positions new 


® Implementation of a training pro- 
gram to produce the skills and knowl- 
edges needed. 

To insure uniformity and quality of 
the total Air Force training program 
in the inertial guidance area, develop- 
ment and design were accomplished 
with the USAF Air 
Training Command. The program in- 


In conjunction 


(continued on page 45) 
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had SYSTEMS STAFF OFFICERS 

f ‘ FOR DESIGNATED SYSTEMS 


OFFICE OF 
AEROSPACE RESEARCH 


MAJ. GEN. DANIEL E. HOOKS. 


AIR FORCE CAMBRIDGE AIR FORCE OFFICE OF 
Rh RESEARCH LABORATORIES SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH EUROPEAN OFFICE 

LABORATORY AEROSPACE RESEARCH 
Be AIR FORCE LOGISTICS AIR FORCE 
ye SYSTEMS COMMAND 


COMMAND 
GEN. Wm. F. McKEE 


GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER 


AIR MATERIEL AREAS DEPUTY COMMANDER 


AEROSPACE SYSTEMS 
LT. GEN. H. M. ESTES 
LiF AIR FORCE DEPOTS AERONAUTICAL SPACE SYSTEMS BALLISTIC ELECTRONIC 
Divi SYSTEMS SYSTEMS 
me SYSTEMS DIV. SION DIVISION DIVISION 
be MAJ. GEN. MAJ. GEN. MAJ. GEN. MAJ. GEN 
hs O. J. RITLAND T. P. GERRITY K. P. BERQUIST 
AIR MATERIEL FORCES 
af 2 (TWO) DEPUTY FOR F MINUTEMAN DEPUTY ADVANCED 
LAUNCH VEHICLES PLANNING 
ie TEST OPERATIONS DEPUTY SYSTEMS 
MANAGEMENT 
DEPUTY FOR TITAN 
ar SATELLITE SYSTEMS PROGRAM OR SAC CONTROL 
if SYSTEM 
MIDAS PROG. 
is DEPUTY ENGR. DEPUTY FOR DEPUTY 
SITE ACTIVATION 
DEPUTY 
PUTY FOR 
| | DEVELOPMENT INSTALLATIONS 
| DEPUTY TEST SAINT roc. 
& SUPPORT DIRECTOR | DEPUTY FOR DEPUTY FOREIGN 
FOREIGN TECHNOLOGY 
hae | DEPUTY EQUIPMENT DEPUTY FOR TECHNOLOGY 
4 TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT NIKE-ZEUS OFFICE 


FOREIGN DEPUTY FOR 
TECHNOLOGY FORE!GN 
TECHNOLOGY 


MANAGEMENT 
DEPUTY FOR = 


B-70 


FOR SOLID MOTOR. 
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An Eight Month 


FTER ALMOST eight months of 
4 shaking down, the Air Force re 
organization seems to be going well 
The two major changes in manage 
ment philosophy which were instituted 
last April with the creation of the Sys 
tems Command and the Logistics Com 
mand are proving out admirably in 
practice 

First. the placing of complete au 
thority for the initial conception, re 
search and development, procurement 
ind production of new weapons under 
one authority, the Svstems Command 
ARSC has met approval at all levels 
The single manager philosophy also is 
being carried on successfully at the 
working level in AFS(¢ 


tuthority over, and responsibility for 


for complet 


each weapon system has been placed 
with one officer, designated the Pro 
gram Manager. Most observers feel 
that the Program Managers have been 
given both the resources and authority 
needed to carry out their mission 
which is to deliver a combat-ready 
weapon system to the operating com 
mands. The Logistics Command then 
has the responsibility of supporting the 
operating 

air second mayor management 
change is the relatively large scale use 
of abbreviated qi ck response decision 
making channels. Certain weapon and 
equipment ce velopment programs, of 
importance have been given 


spec ial priority and are called “desig 


nated systems” or “red-line systems.” 
Under the new set-up the Program 
Manager of i designated svstem ] is 
the prerogative to by-pass the normal 
chain of command entirely and to go 
directly to the Secretary of the 
Force with urgent problems 
This iuithorits civen to the eleven 
program directors is similar t the 
the early period of Air Force ballistic 
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wer given to Gen. Schriever during 


o 


Datly 
missile development and to Vice Ad- 
miral William F. (Red) Raborn when 
he was assigned the task of developing 
a fleet ballistic missile (Polaris 
General Bernard A. Schriever, Com 
mander of AFSC, has been especially 
interested in seeing that the red-line 
system works and that his headquarte rs 
is by passed when the designated Pro- 
gram Managers deem it necessary 
Gen Schriever became al strong ad 
herent of the abbreviated decision 
channel when he was the first Ai 
Force officer to use one during his ten 
ure as the Commander of the Ballistic 
Missile Division. In that post, with the 
aid of his direct channel to the Sec 
retary Schriever set the Air Force's 
best record in low lead time develop 
ment of modern weapons in the Atlas 


Thor and Titan programs 


Reinforced Confidence 


The Navy's success in its Polaris 
deve lopment has also reinforced the 
Air Force’s confidence in its new man 
Admiral Raborn, Po 
laris ce velopment director, had a direct 
line to the Secretary of the Navy and 


he enjoyed complete control over all 


agement set-up 


of the resources needed to do his job 

Today the Air Force is faced with 
t vastly more complex equipment prob 
lem than the one which existed several 
vears ago as the services began the 
development of the ballistic missile 
Ever-expanding technology has brought 
i wide variety of sophisticated aero 
space weapons within reach. For at 
least two vears it has been generally 
believed within the Air Force that 
there Was no hope ot bringing any 
of the new weapons quickly and ef 
fectively into being without using the 
program management svstem and 
quick decision channels This was the 


nain reason behind the Air Force reor 


Report 


RED-LINE 


fir OTC 


by J. S. Butz, Jr. 


On How 


s New Reorganization 


Practtce 


ganization and the abolishment of the 
old Air Research and Development 
Command and Air Materiel Command 
system in which there was a fuzzy and 
overlapping break in authority over 
weapon systems. ARDC conducted re- 
search and development and at some 
hazy point when a weapon entered 
production the AM(¢ took over. Crea- 
tion of the Svstems Command elim- 
inated this situation 

Currently there are more than 60 
Program Managers scattered through 
the various divisions of the AFSC. 
They have charge of development 
ranging from helicopters to the most 
sophisticated bomber penetration 
equipment to space systems. Eleven 
of the programs are judged to be espe- 
cially critical and have been “desig- 
nated” to use the red-line channel. 
These red-line programs are: the Min- 
uteman, Titan, Atlas, B-70, SAC con- 
trol system, Midas early warning satel- 
lite, field booster development, Dyna- 
Soar, Skvbolt, Discoverer, and the au- 
tomatic satellite rendezvous and_ in- 
spection svstem formerly called Saint 

In practice the red-line system works 
approximately as follows. When the 
Program Manager does not have time 
to go through regular channels to pre 
vent a situation which will throw him 
off schedule he contacts his Systems 
Staff Officer (Svsto) in Washington on 
the Air Staff. This officer then arranges 
an immediate conference with the ap 
propriate member of the Secretary's 
staff. If these two men cannot arrive 
at a satisfactory answer to the problem 
it is then presented to the Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff jointly. Gen 
Schriever or his representative usually 
sits in on these deliberations for the 
AFSC headquarters is notified when 
the red-line is in use and briefed on 
the problem at hand 

Usually it has taken one to two days 
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to get answers via the red-line com- 
pared to many days and possibly weeks 
through the command channels which 
weave through any large organization. 
It has taken a number of months to 
get the red-line system working to best 
advantage. To keep from clogging up 
the management machinery in the Sec- 
retary’s office, guidelines have been 
prepared recently for the Program 
Managers. The guidelines summarize 
past experience and instruct the man- 
agers on the type of problems they 
should bring to the top level. The 
object is to keep the red-line answer 
time to two days or less. 

One important benefit of the Air 
Force reorganization is to allow a rela- 
tively easy compliance with the budget- 
ing philosophy of the new Administra- 
tion. Mr. Charles J. Hitch, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), in- 
tends to operate as nearly as possible 
with the weapons system budget con- 
cept. Under this concept all of the 


Air Force Station, Tenn.; AF Flight 
Test Center, Edwards AFB, Calif.; AF 
Special Weapons Center, Kirtland AFB, 
N.M.; AF Missile Development Center, 
Holloman AFB, N.M.; and the Rome 
Air Development Center, Griffiss AFB, 
N.Y. AFSC also has operational control 
of the vast ICBM site activation pro- 
gram. 

The basic business of AFSC, the 
management of weapon development 
and production, lies with four of its six 
divisions, the Space Systems Div., the 
Ballistic Systems Div., the Aeronauti- 
cal Systems Div. and the Electronic 
Systems Div. The test centers and the 
remaining two divisions support this 
weapon management effort. The Medi- 
cal Div. provides human factor criteria 
and is intimately involved in the de- 
velopment of manned systems from 
conception through final testing. The 
creation of the Foreign Technology 
Div. has given technical intelligence 
greater stature and importance than it 


LOGISTICAL 
DEVELOP PROCURE | SUPPORT FOR 
COMMANDS 
NEW 
ORGANIZATION 


expenses connected with the develop- 
ment, production and operation of 
weapons would be charged to one ac- 
count. This would include military per- 
sonnel salaries, operation of test facili- 
ties, training costs and similar expenses 
which are now carried as separate 
budget items. The ultimate objective is 
to assign a cost effectiveness rating to 
each weapon system. 

The Air Force’s move in making one 
office completely responsible for each 
weapon system through its entire de- 
velopment and production life makes 
this sort of bookkeeping infinitely easier 
than in the past. 

The creation of the Systems Com- 
mand has broken many Air Force 
precedents. Never has so many _ re- 
sources and so much authority and re- 
sponsibility been concentrated with one 
commander. AFSC now spends more 
than one-third of the annual Air Force 
budget and as time goes on this figure 
is bound to increase. 

In addition to its six divisions AFSC 
operates seven large test centers, which 
are: The AF Missile Test Center, Pat- 
rick AFB, Fla.; Air Proving Ground 
Center, Eglin AFB, Fla.; Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center, Arnold 
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has enjoyed in the past. Primary mis- 
sion of this division is to provide a wide 
and detailed picture of technical de- 
velopments abroad, and especially in 
the Soviet Union. 

Allocation of weapon projects among 
the four development divisions has not 
followed any clear prearranged plan. It 
has been determined largely on the 
basis of the current situation in each 
division, the availability of manpower 
etc. For instance, the new solid rocket 
responsibility has been assigned to Maj 
Gen. Ritland at the Space Systems Div., 
while the liquid booster development 
responsibility lies primarily with Maj 
Gen. Gerrity and the Ballistic Systems 
Div. There is no natural split of soterest 
and responsibility between two 
divisions and there probably will not 
be within the foreseeable future. To 
make certain that their efforts are coor 
dinated rapidly and that no time is lost 
in jurisdictional uncertainty, both di 
vision commanders report directly to 
an AFSC Deputy Commander. This 
officer, Lt. Gen. H. M. Estes, has the 
responsibility for coordinating the pro 
grams of these two divisions 

Specific responsibilities of the Space 


Systems Division inchide: the Discov 


erer satellite series, Blue Scout solid 
rocket, Midas, Saint, Vela Hotel system 
to detect nuclear explosions in space 
satellite control systems, Dyna-Soar 
booster, Centaur rocket. 

Ballistic Systems Division responsi 
bilities include: Minuteman, Titan, At 
las, ground wave communications sys 
tems, advanced technology for ballistic 
missiles such as preprogrammed war 
heads. 

Systems managed by the Aeronauti 
cal Systems Division include the Dyna 
Soar, advanced air-breathing engines, 
Skybolt, air-launched ballistic missile 
B-70 bomber and the C-141 turbofan 
powered cargo transport 

The Electronic Systems Division has 
the urgent responsibility of creating a 
single Air Force wide communication 
system that will be useful when space 
operations begin. Instant response to 
reconnaissance information and other 
intelligence is one of the requirements 
of this svstem which must be truly glo 
bal. In addition ESD has the responsi 
bility for numerous terrain avoidance 
svstems for low-fiving supersoni vehi 
cles, bomb-nav systems and air-borne 
surveillance equipment 

While the Logistics Command no 
longer figures im the command structure 
for these weapon and support systems 
its personnel] closely monitors and ad 
vises on all development and produc 
tion. The objective is to have an eco 
nomic and workable logistics system 
for each weapon as It Is turned over to 
operational units. Most new weapons 
will require new logistics concepts. 

One of the major objectives of the 
Air Force reorganization was to make 
certain that research was not subordi 
nated to development and production 
This was achieved in large part by 
giving the Office of Aerospace Research 
equal status in the table of organiza 
tion with both the Systems Command 
and the Logistics Command. Maj. Gen 
D. E. Hooks, Commander of OAR, re 
ports directly to the Chief of Staff. as 
does Gen. Schriever and Gen. McKee 

OAR is responsible for all of the Air 
Forces basic research work and a por 
tion of the applied research as well. In 
the applied research area it supports 
some of the development projects man- 
aged by the Svstems Command. There 
is no limit to OAR’s technical and sci 
entific interests, but the vast majority 
of the projects funded by the office 
relate to some weapon system, even 
though it may be a verv hazy idea at 
the far edge of technical thinking 

The shake down process 1s still in 
progress for the Air Force’s new organ 
ization. But at this point the general 
concensus in the military and industry 
seems to be that the change is a good 
one which will produce even bette 
results in the future. - 
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CONTROL DATA 1604: 


From the early days at Kittyhawk to the present, struc- 
tural design of aircraft has kept pace with increases in 
speed and altitude. So it is with testing. Whereas struc- 
tural testing was once determined largely by static 
methods, today’s flight environments demand the effects 


of time-dependent thermo-mechanical loads. 


To aid engineers in testing structural design of aircraft 
and other flight vehicles is one of the tasks of a Control 
Data 1604 Computer at the United States Air Force 
Acronautical Systems Division, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 


Test Facility “High-Speed Data Acquisition and Proc- 


As an integral component part of the Structural 


essing System” it receives tremendous volumes of data 


1604 


CONTROL DATA 


CORPORATION 
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KEY TO FLIGHT SIMULATION 


during structural integrity testing, and reduces and 
analyzes data involving all or part of a given “mission.” 
Under “real-time” test conditions, the 1604 performs all 
necessary computations to process, display, and record 


these data. 


Thermo-mechanical test results can now be analyzed in 
minutes rather than days following atest;thus, necessary 
design changes can be made before the vehicle becomes 
operational. The speed to execute 100,000 instructions 
per second, the built-in precision, the large storage ca- 
pacity of the 1604 Computer are today being used to aid 


man in providing safer, higher-performance flight vehicles, 


501 PARK AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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After more than a decade of studies, 
managers have come up with what looks 
like a probable solution to . 


The Navy’s 


Communications 


Problems 


Management of shipboard communications centers has improved 
vastly over that of the pre-WW II and Korea eras .. . 


HAT DOES a military management organization do 
faced with rising operational commitments, an aging 
plant, a level budget and low personnel ceiling? 

Naval Communications. found itself in just such a posi 
tion in the late 1950's when the demand for increased 
channels to serv? new command and control concepts on 
point-to-point circuits and the growing need for ship- 
shore circuits had to be faced and solved with limited res 
sources. 

The Director of Naval Communications had exercised 
operational and management control over the Naval Com 
munication System for many years, utilizing assigned officers 
within the office of the Chief of Naval Operations to per- 
form day-to-day management functions and budget plan 
ning. The system consisted of some 15 major facilities 
throughout the world, each equipped with broadcast and 
ship-to-shore facilities and interconnected by a point-to 
point system. 

Several challenges confronted the then existing man 
agement system. Foremost among these was the collection 
of definitive information regarding system operational per 
formance for evaluation. Without such data it was im 
possible to pinpoint deficiencies in operations, techniques 
equipment, and installations. Where deficiencies did exist 
they were known in general terms. They did not provide 
adequate and firm justification for corrective budget sup 
port. Lack of more definitive information on performance 
similarly hampered personnel planning and distribution 
While shortages at various stations were known, the exact 
nature of personnel problems was difficult to isolate, and 
the effects of personnel shortages on performance could not 
be evaluated. In the field of detailed budget preparation 
and justification, and the direction of expenditure of allo 
cated funds, assigned personnel of the Director were placed 
in the position of having to perform day-to-day manage 
ment functions while concurrently developing CNO broad 
policy in the many aspects of naval communications, both 
ashore and afloat. Under such circumstances, neither policy 
nor management could get adequate attention and then 
intermingled duties tended to hinder action in both areas 


The Naval Communication System 


Recognizing the need to separate day-to-day manage 
ment and operational control of the Naval Communica 
tion System from the policy-making group in the CNO's 
office the Director of Naval Communications undertook 
establishment of the U.S. Naval Communication System 
Headquarters Activity in July 1959, and delegated to this 
activity, general management functions for the Naval Com 
munication System. The activity, under an officer in charge 
is located at 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N. W., Washington 
D. C., and consists of branches charged with system opera 
tions, readiness, facilities and installations, personnel ad 
ministration, comptroller, and supply functions. It main 
tains close liaison with the office of the Director, Naval 
Communications, keeps advised of policy and assists that 
office, as necessary, in support of budgets and other de 
tailed information required on the world-wide activities of 
the Naval Communication System. 

At the time of the establishment of this activity, Navy 
was in the early stage of implementing conversion of its 
point-to-point circuits to 16-channel on-line encrypted 
operation, implementing multiplex ship-shore operations 
at all major stations, providing certain services to the sea 
ward extensions of both the Early Warning Barrier and 
the Pacific Missile Range, and implementing the establish 
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ment of several new stations, notably the stations at Cut- 
ler, Maine, and Iceland. These changes created large prob- 
lems in funding, personnel and equipment replacement. The 
subsequent inclusion of the long-haul point-to-point facili- 
ties into the Defense Communications System (DCS), 
under the operational control and supervision of the Chief, 
Defense Communications Agency, added new lines of con- 
trol and responsibility for the Headquarters Activity. 

The Headquarters Activity, in its first year of operation, 
developed definitive information on the system through an 
extensive and searching anilysis cttort, permitting limited 
funds and personnel to be utilized to maximum advantage. 
An orderly and effective transition of point-to-point chan- 
nels into the Defense Communication System (DCS) was 
accomplished. A valuable detailed picture of areas of opera- 
tional deficiencies, personnel placement and management 
proble ms of each station was obtained by management. 
Data were developed on circuit performance, traffic han- 
dling times, causes of circuit failure or malperformance, ete. 
On-the-spot inspections with continuous follow-up, and a 
detailed personnel utilization report were inaugurated. Pro- 
grams were established and successfully justified through 
the use of incisive program objectives to improve basic op- 
erations: high powered and more flexible transmitters, im- 
proved receiving equipment, and modern and better con- 
figured antennae. 


The Complicated Task 


These management efforts by the Headquarters Activity 
have served to indicate and pinpoint deficiencies and prob- 
lem areas. However, the funding has remained essentially 
level little 
idditional personnel. This latter difficulty stems from the 


success has been realized in obtaining 


low manning level in nearly all other segments of the multi- 
THIssiornie d Navy from whic h new personnel could be drawn. 
For the former, the System has « xperi need, as have most 
other organizations, a steady cost of living rise, primarily 
in the area of maintenance, and in the introduction of 
new and more complex equipments 

The task, therefore, has been one of developing a SVS- 
tem for the most judicious use of the assets available. To 
this end, an intensive study of two representative com- 
Norfolk and Washington, was un- 
Each of their many tasks were categorized and 


munications stations 
dertaken 
personnel standards were established. The task was com 
plic ated. and remains so, because among the mayor stations, 
there are marked operational differences, as well as differ- 
ences in physical layout, induced by the requirements of 
individual operating environments 


4 Navy Communications Station 


Any management system must be judged by its re 
sults. How has the 
with its increasing commitments and limited resources? 


Naval Communication Svstem fared 


This, perhaps. can best be shown by describing a typical 
large Naval communication station and what specifically 
gets managed and is accomplished 

Such a typical station could be the U.S. Naval Com 
munication Station, Washington. Basically, it is composed 
of a receiver and headquarters site located at Cheltenham, 
Maryland, and a transmitter site located at Annapolis, Mary 
land Publi works 


tenance et are operated at each site 


supply, messing, electronic main 
under the com 
manding officer. Operation and maintenance funds are 


ilotted to the commanding officer on a fiscal vear basis 
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apportioned quarterly by the Headquarters Activity to 
support the total effort of the station. Personnel allowances, 
officer and enlisted for both operations and logistics, are 
established by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, based on 
recommendations of the commanding officer and the Head 
quarters Activity. Given these two fundamental items, the 
commanding officer must operate his station so that his 
mission is fulfilled. 

The Naval Communications Station, Washington, oper- 
ates six fleet broadcasts, three multi-channel circuits to the 
fleet and nine multi-channel point-to-point circuits. Ex- 
cepting the broadcasts, all have on-line crypto capability. 
In addition, the station operates a consolidated crytographic 
facility for activities in the Washington area, an automatic 
switching center and classified and unclassified message 
centers. The plant account value has grown from $17,279,- 
967 in 1960 to $18,473,000 in 1961. This includes real 
estate, buildings, and equipment. Message handlings have 
increased 16% over 1960, with 1,721,199 message han- 
dlings (April 1961 alone showed an increase of 151,284 
message handlings over April 1960). The FY 1960 budget 
totalled $1,491,000. The FY 1961 budget totalled $1,- 
120,000. This shows a reduction of $71,000 in overall oper- 
ating and maintenance costs with an increased plant to 
maintain and a marked increase in traffic to handle. Per- 
sonnel manning has remained about even, 1960 compared 
to 1961. In 1960 there were 50 officers, 549 enlisted and 
163 civilians on board the station. In 1961 there has been 
a total of 60 officers, 541 enlisted, and 168 civilians. 
Again, increased operations and plant maintenance have 
been accomplished, although a decrease in enlisted man- 
ning and a comparatively level manning in officer and 
civilian personnel have been experienced. 


The Race Against Obsolescence 


The growth at Naval Communication Station, Washing- 
ton, is typical of what is happening throughout the system 
and is indicative of the mounting requirements for com- 
munications throughout the defense structure. The total 
number of channels on ship-shore and point-to-point cir- 
cuits has been nearly tripled. Multi-channel broadcasts will 
be operational in the immediate future. A world-wide 
single sideband voice system has been installed and made 
operative. The world’s largest very low frequency trans- 
mitter station has been placed in operation. A new com- 
munication station has been established in Iceland. Other 
facilities have been augmented. Great increases in capa- 
bility have been accomplished with a relatively small in- 
crease in overall maintenance costs. 

On the other hand, thorough justification of naval com- 
munications needs has resulted in an incremental, al- 
though by no means fully adequate, increase in procurement 
funds for modern equipment. The race against obsoles- 
cence has not been won. Vigorous management of the es- 
sentials; i.e., men, money, and a pin-pointing of equipment 
and operational deficiences, coupled with careful presenta- 
tion of budget needs, has provided the only means by 
which the basic objective has been met 

The Navy has now developed the management of its 
communications to the optimum of existing assets and 
funding. It now casts a somewhat apprehensive weather eve 
on the still-mounting requirements which mark this age 
of increasing speed and power of the weapons systems 
and operating forces, for the level of communications 
capability in this day and time is also the level of fighting 
effectiveness 
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Divisional Changes .. . 


Army's New Look For ’62 


To keep step with changes in 
the world situation, President 
Kennedy ordered a reorgani- 


zation similar to this 


by Maj. R. J. Winfree, Jr. 


N HIS SPECIAL budget message 

delivered to Congress on 25 May 
1961, President Kennedy stated that 
he was directing the Secretary of De 
fense to undertake a complete reorgan- 
ization of the Army’s divisional struc- 
ture. 

Army feels that its current infantry, 
airborne, and armored divisions require 
evolutionary and progressive modifica- 
tion to keep in step with changes in the 
world situation—in the nature of mod 
ern war and in weapons and equip 
ment now available or soon to become 
available. The need for a mechanized 
division arose from the requirement for 
increased battlefield mobility and_ in- 
creased protection for personnel on 
both the nuclear and 
battlefield. 

This reorganization which is sched- 
uled to begin early in 1962 for active 


non-nuclear 
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Army units will produce four types of 
divisions: infantry, airborne, armor and 
mechanized. 

All of these divisions have a com 
mon base, including command and con 
trol elements, reconnaissance elements 
combat support elements and adminis 
trative support elements. Included in 
the command and control elements are 
three brigade headquarters capable of 
controlling the tactical operations of 
attached maneuver battalions and ap 
propriate combat support and adminis 
trative support elements. (See Chart 
1.) 

Any of the four type divisions, in 
fantry, airborne, mechanized or ar 
mored may be formed from this com 
mon division base primarily by vary 
ing the type and number of maneuver 
battalions assigned to the divisions. The 


number and type of the attached bat 
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talions are not fixed but may vary to 
fit the situation. A division may con- 
sist of from six to fifteen battalions. 
The armored and mechanized divi- 
sions will be highly mobile, armor pro- 
tected units. The imfantry division will 
not be completely motorized. The num- 
ber of vehicles in the infantry division 
will be kept austere to retain its stra- 
tegic mobility where air and lift 
are a premium, and to retain its cross- 
country mobility in terrain where foot- 


sea 


mobility is essential. The division is ca- 
pable of being either fully motorized 
or mechanized when required. The ait 
borne division will of necessity be light 
and air transportable. (See Chart 2.) 
The combat maneuver battalions are 
as near the same in organizational struc 
consistent their 
individual roles. All are administratively 
and tactically self-sufficient. All battal 
are of essentially one combat arm 
Le the tank battalion 
infantry in the mechanized and infantry 


ture as possible with 


1OnS 


armor in and 


battalions. Tactical tailoring of a com 
bined arms battalion by cross attaching 
companies, so effective in our 
World War 
inherent capability. A look within these 


battalions shows them organized with 


prove 


Il armored divisions Is ali 


a he adquarters company and three line 
The bulky battlh 


ganization of a headquarters company 


companies group o1 


> line companies, and a support com 
panv has been eliminated. Not only has 


this improved the commander's span of 
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control but it has returned command 
positions to infantry lieutenant colonels 
—a much needed action in progressive 
development of leadership and com- 
mand. Added emphasis has been given 
to the capability for chemical warfare 
by assigning chemical branch officers 
and non-commissioned officers to all 
headquarters down to and including 
these battalions. 


Aviation units in these divisions have 
been expanded from company to bat- 
talion size. The general support com- 
pany is now similar to the current avia- 
tion company in divisions but aircraft 
formerly in support of combat and sup- 
port units have again been made or- 
ganic to these units. A significant addi- 
tion to the aviation battalion is the air- 
mobile company. This company has the 
capability of transporting one complete 
infantry or dismounted mechanized in- 
fantry company. (See Chart 3.) 


Che armored cavalry squadron is the 


division's reconnaissance unit. sig- 
nificant change is the addition of an air 
cavalry troop whose mission is to ex- 
te nd by aerial means the reconnaissance 
security of ground 
It will be capable of engaging 


in offensive, defensive, or delaying ac- 


and capabilities 


units 


tions and can seize or dominate lightly 


squadron are all slightly smaller and 
more lightly equipped. 

The division artillery for the infan- 
try, armored and mechanized divisions 
is portrayed in Chart 5. The artillery 
for the armored and mechanized divi- 
sions is self-propelled while that for the 
infantry division is motorized. 

The artillery for the airborne divi- 
sion is slightly different as shown on 
Chart 6. 

Administrative support for the divi- 
sions is provided by a division support 
command organized on a functionalized 
basis to provide supply, field mainte- 
nance, medical support, and adminis- 
trative services to the division. While 
the composition of the support com- 
mand is practically identical for all 
divisions, the equipment and personnel 
in the supply, transport, and mainte- 
nance area varies for each type divi- 
sion depending upon the type and num- 
bers of maneuver units. (See Chart 7.) 

Not only is this functionalization of 
maintenance, supply, and transportation 
unique for these divisions but the ad- 
ministrative company will now carry a 
large portion of the division special 
staff not required at the main com- 
mand sec- 
tions now located in the administrative 
Inspector General, In- 


post. These special staff 


company are 


defended areas or terrain features. (See formation, Chaplain, Finance, Staff 
Chart 4.) Judge Advocate, and Adjutant Gen- 
For the airborne division the engi eral 
neer and signal battalion and cavalry (continued on page 50) 
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NATO Forecast 


- 


French A-Bombs A-bombs droppable from the French Mirage IV bomber are in production 
For Mirage-IV In Production without serious difficulties. Tests of the Mirage IV prototype are near com- 


iN Fi pletion, and Australian interest is building some export hopes. 
EY NATO V/STOL Less than twenty of the contemplated fifty designs for a V/STOL tactical 
: a Competition fighter will be offered before the December 31 deadline. Most of the designs 
Tg are joint projects by U.S. and European firms. 

#: A similar contest organized by NATO for STOL cargo planes is being 


ay closely watched by the FAA, Project data was to have been submitted by 
: November 15. 


é 7 NATO The North Atlantic Council is considering how Britain's NATO allies 
ae am Reevaluates an assist here in meeting the foreign exchange costs of the British forces 
UK’s Costs  ‘tationed on the continent. 


Britain’s overseas military expenditure is currently running at around 
i : $650 million a year (of which about $182 million is accounted for by the 
tea British Army of the Rhine) which adds to her already acute balance-of pay- 
aoe ments problem. 

Prior to the Berlin crises, Britain was warning West Germany that unless 
5 aa the Germans helped pay for more of the cost of maintaining British troops 
ie on German soil, the British might reevaluate their whole policy, and even 
withdraw their troops. 


ls The issue has now come to a head again because an overall reappraisal 
rd of U.K. long-term defense policy is under way, brought about because: 
Sg (1) the five-year defense policy instituted by Duncan Sandys in 1957 is 


coming to an end, and a new policy based on political, military and economic 
forecasts for a period to the mid-1960s is essential; (2) the deterioration 


oa the U.K. balance of payments calls for a reconsideration of the whole con- 
ee cept of keeping big garrisons overseas; (3) the increasing complexity and 
cost of modern weapons, together with the general upward trend of military 
ae costs are exerting pressure on the government's efforts to keep the defense 
bill down. 
sa Franco Wants Military experts familiar with Spanish policy interpret recent remarks by 
ante M D h Generalissimo Franco to mean that the Spanish leader feels world events 
i have raised the importance of Spanish collaboration in the NATO effort. 


Se Having recently asked for a new agreement on U‘S. aid, it is believed 
that Franco’s conditions for continued cooperation will include a substantial 
U.S. contribution towards strengthening the Spaning economy and modern- 
izing Spanish industry. 


British Airmen The British Air Ministry has decided to equip more airfields used by the 
Use Arresters RAF in the United Kingdom with runway arrester barriers. 
Some 70 RAF aircraft have been successfully arrested since introduction 


of the barriers in 1958, 


RAF Now The Royal Air Force is reportedly to be leaning toward acceptance of 
eee: Favors AS-30 the AS-30 air-to-surface over its competitor, Bullpup. 
as The RAF support should be a boost to France's efforts to get the AS-30 


accepted by NATO. The missile has suffered new opposition recently because 
it reportedly is too heavy for the FIAT G-91, and is heavier than F-104 de 
signers would like it to be. 
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NATO News 


NATO’s “Atlantic” Makes Ist Flight 


by Anthony Vandyk 


Paris, France—A milestone in co- 
operation within NATO was reached 
this fall when the Atlantic patrol 
bomber made its first flight. Designed 
for NATO use and manufactured by 
several of the European NATO coun- 
tries’ industries, the Atlantic is tangible 
evidence of NATO cooperation. 

One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Atlantic project is that the 
aircraft made its first flight less than 
two vears after the design was finally 
selected. The Atlantic was one of many 
designs prepared to meet a NATO 
operational requirement for a replace- 
ment aircraft for the Lockheed P2V 
Neptune. Included in the NATO 
specification was the requirement that 
at least two companies in different 
NATO countries participate ia the de- 
velopment and production of the air 
craft. 

In fact, the winning design—the 
Atlantic—is being built by companies 
in five of the NATO countries—Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom 

The French company Breguet has 
overall responsibility for the design and 
development of the Atlantic and is also 


handling some of the production as 
well as final assembly. Breguet is manu- 
facturing the fuselage while another 
French company, Sud Aviation, is re- 
sponsible for production of the outer 
wings. The wing center sections and 
the engine nacelles are the responsibil- 
ity of Fokker, the Dutch company. 
Germany's Dornier is building the rear 
fuselage and tail units of the Atlantic 
while the Belgian industry will partici- 
pate in the Atlantic program at a later 
stage. Avions Fairey and SABCA are 
scheduled to build airframe assemblies 
while a third Belgian Company, FN, 
together with Germany’s MAN will co- 
operate with Rolls-Royce in supplying 
Tyne turboprop engines for the air- 
craft. SABCA and FN are also sche- 
duled to cooperate with Hispano Suiza, 
the manufacturer of the Atlantic’s land- 
ing gear. The French Ratier propeller 
company is cooperating with de Havil- 
land in the supply of 16-foot-diameter 
propellers for the aircraft. 

Details of the radar and armement of 
the Atlantic are classified but it is 
understood that the U.S. is making 
available anti-submarine equipment 
pending the availability of European- 
produced items. France’s CSF is pro- 


Trainer May Save $ 


Frankfurt, Germany—A means of 
saving substantial sums of money on 
training aircraft and support require- 
nents without compromising efficiency 
is being studied with considerable in- 
terest by the NATO air forces 


The method involves use of the CL 
an advanced systems trainer air- 
craft which is being developed by 
Canadair Ltd. in Montreal for the 
radar training of F-104G_ pilots in 
NATO air torces. Procurements officials 
in the NATO air forces are extremely 
interested in the CL-41R since it is 
priced at half the cost of an advanced 
trainer and one third the cost of a 
flving-classroom type trainer. Cana 
dair’s fuel consumption studies show 
that the CL-41R costs $12.40 per hour 
compared with $46.00 for an advanced 
trainer and $112.00 for the F-104G 
Similarly, a survey of maintenance man- 
hours per flight hour shows that the 
requires 4 man-hours com- 
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pared with 21 hours for an advanced 
trainer and 45 hours for the F-104G. 

The CL-41R has the following com- 
ponents interchangeable with those of 
the F-104G: the NASARR radar sys- 
tem; nose radome and _pitot-static 
boom; inertial navigation system; UHF 
radio; TACAN; selective identification 
feature; air data computer; UHF com- 
munications antenna system; and stand- 
ard packages of F-104G electronic 
equipment. The NASARR monopulse 
radar system performs the functions of 
air-to-air search; air-to-air blind asquisi- 
tion and automatic tracking; ground 
mapping; terrain 
avoidance, and air-to-ground slant rang- 
ing. 

NATO air force officials were rec- 
ently made familiar with the Canadair 
CL-41 primary and basic jet pilot 
trainer, from which the CL-41R de 
sign is derived, during a six-week tour 
of Europe by the prototype. This air 
craft, which has been flving since Janu- 


mapping; contour 


ducing some of the radar. 

As for armament Breguet says that 
the Atlantic “can carry all types of 
weapons storaged in the main bay, for 
example, homing torpedoes, depth 
charges, atomic weapons, mines, etc.; 
it also carries underwing pylons air-to- 
surface guided missiles.” Performance 
of the Atlantic is impressive. The two 
6000-ehp Tyne turboprops give the 
91,000-lb. aircraft a range of 5000 
nautical miles and an endurance of up 
to 18 hours. Patrol speed is 170 knots 
and maximum speed is 330 knots. Al- 
though the Atlantic has a ceiling of 
33,000 feet it will normally cruise at 
low altitude and at low speed for its 
main mission—anti-submarine patrol. 

Most of the funds for the Atlantic 
program have come from France, Ger- 
many and the Netherlands and these 
three countries are likely to operate 
most of the total of over 100 aircraft 
at a schedule to be built. For the mo- 
ment firm orders involve 27 Atlantics 
for the French navy and a classified 
number (about 30) for the German 
navy. The first Atlantic prototype 
started its flight test program on Octo- 
ber 21 and two others are under con- 
struction. 


ary 1960, has been ordered into pro- 
duction for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. It is powered by Pratt & Whit- 
ney JT12 (J60) turbojet engine with 
a normal thrust rating of 2,570 Ibs, 
which gives it a maximum level speed 
of 475 mph at 30,000 ft. Time-to-climb 
is 8 minutes to 20,000 ft and the sea- 
level rate of climb is 3,300 ft/min. 

The CL-41R advanced 
trainer has similar performance and the 
gross weight is increased to 7,870 Ibs. 
If required, greatly increased perform- 
ance is available by using the 3,000-Ibs 
thrust military rating of the JT12. This 
gives the CL-41R a maximum level 
speed of 5.2 mph at 20,000 ft, reduced 
the time to 20,000 ft to 6 minutes and 
the sea-level rate of climb is increased 
to 4,700 ft/min. Wing span of the CL- 
11R is 36 ft 4 in and the fuselage 
length is 40 ft 7 in. The limiting ma 
noeuvring load factors are 2.1 to 
+5.3 and the limiting Mach number 
is OS 


systems 


tom. 
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oT" HE PRESENT system of accountability for prop- 
erty is defective and gives rise to too great a 
multiplicity of papers.” 

Is the speaker Lt. Col. J. 1. Gurfein, who, in ARMY 
for January 1957, wrote that “Property is a Field-Grade 
Problem?” No, although it could be. For a voice from 
the historic past, echoing Col. Gurfein on a subject 
which perennially plagues fighting men, listen to John 
Gibbon, creator of the Iron Brigade of the Army of 
the Potomac: 


“HeadQrs. 2nd Division - 2nd Corps 
Camp near Falmouth, Va. April 30th 1863 


“General, 


The present system of Accountability for property is 
defective and gives rise to too great a Multiplicity of 
papers. 

“Every Company in the Service has more or less 
property worn out, which has to be inspected and con- 
demned by the Division Inspector Gen’l. Under the old 
system where the number of companies was small, the 
thing was practicable, but now each Brigade in our large 
Armies has four or five Regiments and each Division 
Three Brigades, making from 125 to 150 Cos. Each Co. 
Comd’r must make out triplicate inventories of each 
kind of property, so that to get rid of a few worthless 
muskets and a few pieces of damaged clothing or Camp 
and Garrison Equipage in each Company from 750 to 
900 papers must be prepared and examined by the In- 
spector Gen’l, who has to make from 250 to 300 sep- 
erate (John Gibbon was turned back in his yearling 
year at the Point for deficiency in spelling. It is not a 
record that he was ever deficient in fighting.) inspec- 
tions and this not once a month or once a quarter 
but sometimes twice a few days, from the want of 
care and experience on the part of the Co. Officers, 
in not including all the property that needs condemna- 
tion. In this way the mere labor or preparing for in- 
spection and condemnation becomes interminable, with- 
out taking into account the additional invoices and re- 
ceipts for property turned in for repairs. 

“To remedy this defect, | propose that whenever a 
Company Officer has property which he considers worth- 
less, he make out invoices of it, which shall be endorsed 
by the Regimental Commander or some Officer ap- 
pointed by him, certifying to the condition of the prop- 
erty, and then this property be turned over, in the case 
of Ordnance, to the Division Ord. Officer. In the case 
of Clothing and Camp and Garrison Equipage to the 
Brig. Q’r Master's to be by them brought before the 
Insp. Genl, for Condemnation, when he has a sufficient 
quantity on hand; when the triplicate inventories can 
be made out. 


“IT am General 

Very Respectfully Your Ob't Serv't 
John Gibbon 

Brig. Genl., Comdg. Div. 
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(Now, the bureaucratic brushoff ) 


“To Brig. Gen’l S. Williams 
Ass’t Adjt. Gen’l Army of the Potomac.” 


“Quarter Master General’s Office 
Washington City, June Sth, 1863. 


“Gen. L. Thomas 
Adjutant General 
U. S. A. 
General: 

[ have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
communication from Brig. Gen. Gibbon relative to the 
present system of accountability for property 

“Gen. Gibbon’s plan of relieving company comman- 
ders and Inspectors General of the labor of preparing 
for inspection, and inspecting company property worn 
out or injured in the public service, would relieve the 
former from their responsibility for the property in their 
charge. For the duties and responsibilities connected with 
this property they each receive a monthly compensation 
of Ten dollars ($10-) (See second section of an act 
approved March 2nd, 1827.) 

“It is not necessary under the Regulations that an 
Inspector General should inspect all property reported 
unserviceable. Paragraph 1021 Revised Regulations pro- 
vides that the inspection may be made by Commanding 
Officers of posts or other separate commands, or by 
officers specially designated The regimental com- 
mander . . . might be appointed to inspect it and make 
the proper recommendation for its final disposal. (The 
objection to triplicate inventories by each company is 
neatly sidestepped.) 

“No necessity exists either, for the frequent inspec- 
tions of property referred to by Gen. Gibbon when 
troops are stationary. In such circumstances a monthly 
inspection will be sufficient. More frequent inspection 
will seldom be required unless the troops are moved. 
(It is no concern of the QMC that about this time Robert 
FE. Lee might be so inconsiderate as to take the Army of 
Northern Virginia into Maryland, and make the Army 
of the Potomac move.) 

“Gen. Gibbon’s letter is herewith returned. 


1 am Very Respectfully 
Your Obt Servt 
M. Meigs, Quarter Master Genl” 
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“Ordnance Office 
War Department 
Washington, June 10, 1863 


“Br. Genl. L. Thomas 
Adjt. Genl. U. S. Army 
Sir: 

Genl. Gibbon’s proposed plan for accounting for 
Company property worn out, or rendered unfit for use, 
in the public service, has been examined and considered. 
Besides the objection to relieving company commanders 
from duties and responsibilities imposed on them and 
compensated for by law, it is not seen that the proposed 
plan will facilitate or expedite the work of accounting 
for such property. The Company Officer, under the 
existing regulations, has only to make out the inventories 
and inspection reports combined, on the simple forms, 
printed and furnished to him, and submit them to the 
inspecting officer . . . By the proposed plan the Com- 
pany Officer will have to make out invoices of the worn 
out or damaged articles, get them certified . . . and then 
turn over the property, and get receipts for it to serve 
as his vouchers; still leaving the property to be after- 
wards inspected, and disposed of, and again accounted 
for . . . The letter of General Gibbon is returned here- 
with. (The fact that the combat troops are burdened with 
too much paperwork which somehow should be eased 
is conveniently ignored.) 


Respectfully 
Yr. Obt Servt. 
Jas W. Ripley 
Br. Genl., Chf. Ord.” 


Final disposition: to John Gibbons ACP (i.e. 
201) file. where it rests to this day. 
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Effective Staff 


(continued from page 19) 


sibly used, it can be as effective as the 
ancient mariner’s sextant. Improperly 
applied, however, it can lead down 
the garden path to ruin. It is merely 
a measuring device. It is the dollar. 
We must know how to use this meas- 
uring device, however. We must be 
able to relate it to our product or 
function or it becomes meaningless. 
How do we do this? 

First, we must be knowledgeable in 
the identity of our data. This data can 
be found in a voluminous book called 
the chart of accounts. The cost ac- 
countants developed it; we take ad- 
vantage of their efforts. The document 
identifies almost everything that occurs 
in the organization and defines the 
occurrence. It also forms the basis for 
valuation, for during the cost process 
a dollar value is placed on each occur- 
rence. By proper utilization, we can 
find out what everything costs in the 
organization and identify this cost to 
the lowest element in the whole organ- 
ization. The chart of accounts directs 
what detailed information is to be col- 
lected. The cost department, or some 
other organizational element, gathers 
and records all this data as actions 
occur. This accomplishes for us the 
information collection function. Every 
piece of data is collected and converted 
to a common denominator which can be 
measured. It does not lose its identity 
to the dollar, however. We can always 
relate any bit of information to time, 
organization, people, materiel, or what- 
ever, through the chart of accounts. 


Variance Analyses 


The knowledge of what occurred 
and its valuation in dollars is not all. 
We can also find out what it should 
have cost to do these things. We can 
get these bits of information from a 
number of sources and relate them 
to a whole. We can find the labor 
hours planned and used, the materiel 
types and quantities planned and used, 
the departmental and support over- 
head planned and used. The cost de- 
partment or another similar agency 
can convert all these factors to dollars 
for us. This provides us with a meas- 
uring device as valuable as the twelve- 
inch ruler to the machinist or house 
builder. It is commonly referred to as 
a standard of performance. With such 
a device we can find variances. The 
pieces of information we must analyze 
are these variances, that is: How great 
is the difference between predicted 
and actual performance? 

Variances are merely differences of 
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actual occurrences from plans, pro- 
grams or standards. However, their ex- 
amination begins the analysis of all 
the data with which we must concern 
ourselves. We explode actual data and 
make comparisons with plans, pro- 
grams, and standards. Where differ- 
ences occur, we make investigations. 
We find out the why’s of the differ- 
ences. We determine the what's that 
caused them, the who’s involved, and 
where these things occurred. We also 
need to know when and how. This will 
explain the whole story of the past. 
The answers to all these questions are 
merely variance analyses. To make ef- 
fective use of our time, we must now 
identify what variances we should ana- 
lyze in more detail, for at this point 
many can be disregarded while a few 
will be extremely important. 


Recognizing Variances 


Variation is change. In our case, it 
is change from plan, program or stand- 
ard. We cannot be concerned with 
all finite changes, however. We must 
consider degree of change. If the 
weatherman predicts a 90° tempera- 
ture with a 95% humidity, does it 
make any difference that the day was 
really 92° and the humidity was only 
93%? On the other hand, if it should 
rain and this turned to sleet, it would 
be another matter entirely. We must 
look at actions which occur in business 
and government in this perspective if 
we are to help management conduct 
affairs effectively. 

To be important to the boss, a 
change from predicted results must be 
relatively significant to the total order, 
program or plan. If not immediately 
significant to the total, it must vary 
adequately in the specific so that it 
will have a decided effect on the 
general. It should be of such magni- 
tude as not to be merely a “vibration 
damper” and balance out other vari- 
ations. 

The key to important variances real- 
ly is contained in the pocket of the 
planner, programmer, scheduler, or 
whoever schemed the particular oper- 
ation. He knows how serious they real- 
ly are. He has a prime interest in 
correcting the mavericks, more so than 
we. It is our job to help him and the 
boss to get things back on the chalk 
line. Gaining this fellow’s confidence 
is vitally important in the analyzing 
job. This will allow time to be spent 
looking at meaningful items. For ex- 
ample: A two percent variance on a 
million dollar order is $20,000; but 
a ten percent variance for a thousand 
man hours at two dollars an hour is 
only $200. 

After recognizing such variances, we 
must determine what effect they have 


had or will have on schedules, de- 
livery dates, cost, personnel, inven- 
tory, etc. Maybe it is negligible, or 
maybe it is extremely important. We 
must be sure that what we examine 
in detail is important. A working 
knowledge of the plan, order, or pro- 
gram; sound judgment; and the intui- 
tion of an analytical mind which rec- 
ognizes the economic facts of life are 
mandatory in order to accomplish ade- 
quate variance analysis. 

Synthesis, or putting together what 
has been analyzed, provides us with 
the management estimate of the situ- 
ation. We must now determine what 
all these data, all these questions and 
their answers, really mean. Have we, 
in our efforts, unearthed anything that 
is meaningful to the boss? Do we have 
some information that he should know 
about and upon which he should ren- 
der a decision which will make the 
company more money than it would 
normally make, or lose less than it 
would otherwise lose? Are we pro- 
ducing so fast that we will run out 
of work in some areas, while in others 
we are developing insurmountable 
backlogs? Do we have too many peo- 
ple or too few? Are we producing s« 
slowly that we will miss shipping 
dates? Have we tied up too many of 
our resources in inventory, or not 
enough? Any possible problem area in 
the particular business entity to which 
we belong is deserving of the follow- 
ing statement from us as _ staff men 
on a continuous basis: “Nothing is 


wrong or is about to go wrong, and 
no adjustment is necessary”; or, “this 
is wrong, and it needs adjustment— 
the following should be done.” When 
we prepare oul information to answe! 
these questions, on time, we are prac 
ticing reporting by exception 


Among the Inadequate 


Finally, our recommendations must 
be salable products. If necessary, thes 
should be supported in detail. How- 
ever, we must constantly remember 
that the boss is a busy man. When 
we use his time, we dare not waste it. 
Recommendations must state in simple 
terms what should be done and why. 
They should adequately inform the 
boss so that he need only accept or 
reject and then direct what actions are 
to be accomplished. 

We do become the indispensable 
men, and we do practice progressive 
summarization and exception and pyra- 
midal reporting when we: collect, ana- 
lyze, synthesize, and present a recom- 
mendation as a basis for decision and 
action. When we do not do all of 
these, and still use the phrases, we 
should count ourselves among the 
inadequate. | 
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Outlook on 
The Next Missile 


Back to 
Billy Mitchell 


BuWeps To 
ddopt PACE 


Three-Stage 
Test Due For Zeus 


1961 


Research Rundown 


Military missile experts hoping to turn a corner in the missile business by 
tempering new weapons developments with common sense are perplexed by a 
recent statement from their boss, Secretary of Detense Robert S. McNamara. 


The pointed, and so far unanswered question being raised all over the R&D 
laboratory lot is “why McNamara is talking about ‘a medium range missile’ as 
though it will be a new, start-from-scratch weapons project.” 


Argument: with in-house savvy on the book-length list of other missiles, 
making an MRM for the Air Force would require only modification of present 
missiles already operational or nearly or close to becoming operational: Pershing, 
Polaris, Minuteman, etc 


“If they launch a new full-scale development, there must be politics in the 
woodpile somewhere,” one missile engineer commented. 


With top Defense officials chopping away at such manned air machines as 
nuclear powered aircraft, the B-58, B-70, and Dyna-Soar, a rapidly growing 
group of Air Force officers are convinced “we're back fighting the same battle 
Billy Mitchell fought, and we thought had been won for us decades ago.” 


At present, there are few manned aircraft programs not in serious jeopardy of 
being erased—and the long range programs are hanging like limp rags. The 
air-minded military claim their fear is no longer about delivery of strategic bombs, 
which most will agree missiles can do just as well, but with reconnaissance. 


With spy satellites a long way off, they question Defense front office answers 
with: “How will we know if we hit what we aimed at?” 


The missile and conventional war military counter that many of the thousands 
of officers with wings on their breast refuse to recognize the passing of many 
aspects of air-warfare just the same way the battleship admirals refused to 
recognize the passing of surface naval warfare or the cavalry generals refused to 
recognize the passing of the military value of equestrian mobility. 


“They're not fighting Billy Mitchell's battle. They're more like the critics of 
Billy Mitchell who tried to stop the advance of military technology,” one Polaris- 
connected Navy officer said 


One more clue that Defense support operations are getting a strong management 
shot-in-the-arm cropped up recently when Bureau of Weapons’ boss, Paul D. 
Stroop, announced that BuWeps was adopting PACE (for Performance and Cost 
Evaluation). 


PACE object: establish tight management control over individual operations, 
work effort. BuWeps will adopt the highly publicized system slowly (see April, 
1959 AFM), and is currently cranking up a “pilot study” at one of its instalia- 
tions 


Next move in the Army’s effort to get the Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile ac- 
cepted by DOD and the Kennedy Administration will involve a complete, three- 
stage firing minus only the nuclear. 


Threat to the program is U.S.’s present stand on nuclear testing. If approved, 
the Zeus nuclear detonation would occur in space or “at its fringes” in a trial 
against an Atlas target missile fired from California over the Pacific Missile 
Range next summer 


Creating some anxiety in Zeus technical circles are possible Soviet findings 
in their recent series of nuclear tests in the atmosphere. The feeling is that the 
Soviets may have learned enough to steer development to their own antimissile 
techniques. U.S. technical people are primarily concerned about learning the 
effect of an in-space nuclear detonation and its effectiveness in destroying or 
eliminating potential Zeus targets 
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mandce MENT —_MANAGEMEN 


Where the separation lies 


by Col. Carl R. Yost. 
USA 


in the “management control” theory . . . 


INCE WORLD WAR II, US. 

military strategy, weapons systems 
and tactical concepts have yielded to 
a massive evolution. To career per- 
sonnel of the Army, both military and 
civilian, the changes have generally 
been obvious, essential, understood and 
accepted. 

Concurrently, and with equal vigor, 
there has occurred an evélution in the 
traditional military concept of Com- 
mand. While this evolution has been 
greatest in administrative and logistical 
activities, its impact is not confined to 
these areas. It is attributable only in 
part to the changes in military strategy, 
weapons and tactics. Most of the im- 
petus has been provided by a mixture 
of social, political, economic and tech- 
nological pressures. The problem here 
is that the changes are less obvious, 
not always considered essential, and 
not generally understood or accepted. 
refer, of course, to the increased 
use of the term “management” in de- 
scribing the duties of the military com- 
mander, and to the significance of the 
managerial control function. It is the 
control function with which _ this 
treatise is concerned, be it exercised 
by a Commander, Manager, Executive 
or Chief. It is the belief of the writer 
that this is probably the most im- 
portant, and least understood, of the 
several executive functions which  in- 
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clude planning, organizing, directing, 
coordinating and reviewing 

(Il am willing to add, though it is 
not essential to what follows, that the 
distinctions between command and 
management are much more apparent 
than real. AR 1-24, 21 Nov 58, pre- 
sumes to differentiate between Com- 
mand and Management by _ offering 
definitions of the two terms. Signifi 
cantly, the two definitions reply on the 
sume adjectives in reaching the be- 
lieved distinctions ). 


A Clear Understanding 

“Control” in the minds of many, has 
become firmly identified with Comp- 
trollers, numerical data, dollar signs, 
statistics, accounting and organization 
charts. Similarly, “management” is often 
viewed as a vague admixture of staft 
meddling and a usurping of command 
prerogatives. Used singly, the two 
words are considered by some to be 
socially officially unacceptable. 
Used together they constitute a pro- 
fanity. 

Why is this? Why do we find such 
a wide spectrum of acceptance, rang 
ing from ardent advocacy to outright 
rejection? Does the concept of control, 
for example, constitute a deterioration 
in our society? Does Command suffer 
in the application of managerial pro- 
cesses? The frequency of the use of 


the word “control” in our daily affairs 
is unimaginable. 

What, exactly, do you believe to be 
meant by the term “management con 
trol?” Can you give a good clear-cut 
definition? Do you think your boss, o1 
the people working under your super 
vision, would agree with the definition 
you give? Try these questions on your 
self and on yvour immediate associates 
You can probably have some fun, and 
you will surely achieve an increased 
understanding ot working relationships 
affecting you 

W hen these questions were asked 
ot a number ot managers, i both Yor 
ernment and industry, the responses 
showed a surprising lack of agreement 
I say surprising because in a field for 
which theory and practice has bee ti 
developed to the extent it has in busi 
ness management, terms should be pre 
cise and unambiguous. The manage 
ment literature, which is vast, reflects 
about the same variety of views as 
entertained by management men them 
selves, and so does little to clarify 
the situation. 

Obviously, as managers, we must 
have a clear understanding of what 
we mean when we talk “management 
control.” A 
understand 
hardly be expected to exercise it in an 
efficient and effective manner. Nor can 


manager who not 


management control can 
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staff men, who have the duty of de- 
signing control systems, do an efficient 
job for their organization without a 
clear understanding of management 
control. And certainly, anyone who is 
subject to control by others, has to 
understand clearly what is meant, if 
he is to be contended in that relation- 
ship. 

In the matter of management con- 
trols, knowingly or unknowingly, we 
all have knowledge, experience and 
interest. As managers we control and 
direct the utilization of resources and 
we are, in turn, controlled and directed 
by a higher authority. How this control 
is accomplished, and how it can be 
accomplished more effectively, is of 
concern to every manager, and is the 
objective sought in this writing. 


What Is Control? 

Understanding control really means 
understanding three principal things 
about it. What is control? What is 
controlled? Who controls? By develop 
ing answers to these three questions, 
I propose to construct for your con- 
sideration a concept of control. You 
may not agree with me, but perhaps 
my statements will help you to achieve 
a more definitive understanding of youn 
own views. My concept of “what is 
control” can be simply stated as 
“management action to adjust opera 
tions to predetermined standards, and 
its basis is information in the hands 
of managers.” 

Che petroleum industry offers a good 
example of what I mean by this defini- 
tion. A valve in a pipeline regulates 
the rate of oil low. Bevond the valve, 
a device may be installed that meas- 
ures the rate of flow. The measuring 
device can transmit signals to a control 
mechanism, which, when it detects any 
deviation from the prescribed rate 
or rate limits, adjusts the valve regu 
lating flow rate. The control mecha 
nism thus acts to adjust operations to 
predetermined standards and it does 
so on the basis of information it re 
ceives. In exactly the same manner 
information reaching a manager gives 
him the opportunity for corrective 
action, and is his basis for control. He 
cannot exercise control without such 
information, and he isn’t managing if 
he isn’t exercising control 


Elements Don't Control 

Some students of management have 
defined control as what results from 
having objectives, plans, policies 
organization charts, budgets, etc. and 
they consequently refer to these 
elements of the management system as 
controls. It is not difficult to under 
stand why these devices are so de 


scribed by proponents of this poimt of 
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view. Without objectives, for example, 
we all know that results are likely to 
be other than desired. So it is assumed 
that they function to control the re- 
sults. 

Nevertheless, these elements are not 
controls. They are essentials for con- 
trol, and means of control, but they 
are not in themselves controls. 

These techniques and methods do 
have an important role to play in a 
good control system, however, and to 
bring this out, I want to discuss a few 
of them. 

To accomplish any task, except 
through accident, people must know 
what they are trying to do. Objectives 
fulfill this need. Without objectives, 
people, or an organization, may work 
quite industriously, yet, working aim- 
lessly, accomplish very little. Plans and 
programs complement objectives, since 
they propose how, and according to 
what time schedule the objectives are 
to be reached. 

However, although objectives and 
plans and programs are indispensable 
to the efficient management of any 
human endeavor, they are not controls 
Control is the act of checking to de- 
termine whether the plans are being 
observed and whether suitable progress 
towards the objective is being made, 
and then acting as necessary, to cor- 
rect for any deviations 


Policy Is Not Control 

Policy is simply a statement of an 
organization’s intention to act in cer- 
tain ways under specified circum- 
stances. It is a general decision. pre- 
determined, and expressed as a prin 
ciple or rule, establishing a normal 
pattern of dealing with recurring con- 
ditions or events. A statement of policy 
is useful in economizing the time of 
managers, and assisting them to dis 
charge their responsibilities equitably 
and consistently. 

Nothing in these advantages how 
ever, makes policy a control. On the 
contrary, by their very nature, policies 
generate the need for control; they do 
not fulfill that need. Adherence to 
policy is not guaranteed, nor can it be 
taken on faith. It has to be verified. 
Without verification, there is no basis 
for control, no control, and incomplete 
managing. 

Organization is often cited as a con- 
trol. This detracts both from its own 
significance, and from the concept of 
control, Organization is part of the 
giving of an assignment. The organiza- 
tion chart is the first crude step in the 
definition of assignments. It gives to 
each individual, in his title, a first 
approximation to the nature of his 
assignment, and orients him as to 
whom he is accountable, but it is not 


a control. Control is checking to deter 
mine whether the assignment is being 
executed as intended, and acting on 
the basis of that information. 

Assignments are only partly defined, 
however, by the preparation of an or- 
ganization chart. Titles and lines of au- 
thority must be supplemented by 
specific delegations of authority and 
responsibility. Delegation clarifies the 
extent of authority of individuals, and 
in that way, serves to define assign- 
ments. That they are not controls is 
apparent from the very fact that 
wherever there has been delegation of 
authority, the need for control in- 
creases. This could hardly be expected 
to happen if delegations of authority 
were in themselves controls. 


Delegate Authority 

Control becomes necessary whenever 
a manager delegates authority to a 
subordinate, because he cannot dele- 
gate, then simply sit back and forget 
all about it. A manager’s account- 
ability to his own superiors is not dim- 
inished one whit as a result of dele- 
gating part of his authority to a sub- 
ordinate. It is therefore incumbent upon 
managers who delegate authority, to 
exercise control over actions taken 
under the authority so delegated. This 
means simply that results must be 
checked as a basis for possible correc- 
tive action. 

The question of whether budgets 
are a control does not yield a straight- 
forward answer because budgets per- 
form more than one function. They 
perform three. They define the assign- 
ments which have flowed down from 
the chief executive; they present the ob- 
jectives, plans and programs of the on 
ganization, expressed in financial terms; 
and thev are the basis of recording and 
reporting the progress of actual per 
formance against these predetermined 
objectives. 


Budgets Report Progress 

In expressing the objectives of the 
organization, budgets are not a con- 
trol, nor do budgets qualify as a con 
trol in their function of defining as 
signments. They are a means of con 
trol, only in the respect that they re 
port progress of actual performance 
against the program, expressed in the 
common denominator of dollars. It is 
this information which enables man 
agers to take action directed toward 
bringing actual results into line with 
objectives 

Let me summarize what I have said 
in answer to the question, “what is con 
trol?” I have tried to show that objec 
tives, plans and programs, policies, or 
ganization charts and budgets are ele 
ments of the managerial system, but 
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are not properly regarded as “con- 
trols.” They are the pre-established 
standards to which operations are ad- 
justed by the exercise of control 
through managerial action. Managers 
control adherence to the objectives, 
plans, policies, organization structures, 
and procedures, which have been laid 
down. 


What is controlled? Now, having de- 
veloped an answer to the question 
“what is control,” and a line of rea- 
soning compatible with the answer, we 
are ready to take on the next ques- 
tion, “what is controlled?” My answer 
is (1) people are controlled, and (2) 
objectives, plans programs __ policies, 
budgets, organization structure are 
controlled by management. As noted 
earlier, control techniques actually con- 
trol nothing. The only thing that is 
affected by controls is people—their 
attitudes and their behavior. 


Dynamic in Character 


You don’t control the quality of ma- 
terial; you control the engineers who 
set the specifications, the purchasing 
agent who buys, the lathe operator 
who processes it. You don't control 
operating costs or the capital cost of 
your machines; you control the people 
who decide what equipment to buy, 
how much maintenance is to be per- 
formed, what the load factors will be. 

So, you control people. Simultane- 
ously you control the devices. Earlier, 
we assumed that these devices were 
fixed or constant, and that it is manage- 
ment’s job to control adherence to 
them. They were considered as static 
check points or permanent standards 
against which management could 
measure and evaluate performance in 
exercising control. 

These standards are, of course, not 
fixed or constant. They are dynamic 
in character, for they are periodically 
altered or modified. However, for a 
moment, let us give consideration to 
their static nature, as I feel that this 
quality best lends itself to the purpose 
of my discussion. 


Who Controls? 

An objective is static until revised; a 
plan or program is static until it is 
altered or abandoned. They have a 
kind of temporary durability or limited 
permanency. They are in force until 
superseded. The same static quality in- 
heres also in the other elements or 
devices of the managerial system we 
have been discussing. Policies, organi- 
zational structure, procedures, stand- 
ards, and job descriptions, are, of 
course, all periodically altered. But, 
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Occurs largely after the fact. . 


like objectives and plans, they rétain 
their force until they are’ either 
abandoned or revised. These are, to use 
a mathematical anomaly, the *variable 
constants” of the management control 
formula. 

I would like to illustrate this with a 
very simple example. Let’s consider 
a job shop that has a daily perform- 
ance standard of 100 units. For a con- 
siderable period of time, production 
has been meeting or exceeding this 
standard. Suddenly output falls to 80, 
and management, in exercising its 
proper control function, asks “why?” 
If management's analysis and evalua- 
tion reveals that there have been fun- 
damental and permanent changes in 
either materials, tools, personnel or 
procedures, it may be necessary that 
the standard be revised. The standard 
is controlled, in this instance, to con- 
form with a new situation. On the 
other hand, if management's inquiry 
reveals that the standard is valid, it 
would become necessary that the at- 
titude and ‘or behavior of the people 
be changed. 

Who controls? Now we can turn to 
that very important third and _ final 
question of “who controls.” 


The answer, and I believe this has 
become almost axiomatic as a manage- 
ment principle, is that “that person 
should act who is responsible for the 
results.” Results must here be = given 
the broadest interpretation—the con 
formity of all operations with all stand 
ards and the adequacy and correctness 
of all standards. Hence, whoever had 
the responsibility for specifying and 
establishing a particular standard, has 
to be ultimately responsible for con 
trolling adherence to it, and is re 
sponsible therefore, for such corrective 
action as is necessary. Those below him 
in the chain of command may help him, 
but they cannot relieve him of his final 
responsibility for control. For this 
reason, the authority for managers to 
establish standards should be delegated 
as far down in the organization as 
practicable. 

The basis of control, as I stated 
earlier, is information in the hands 
of managers. Obviously, for intelligent 
management action, information must 
be current and reliable. This informa 
tion must come to the manager through 
reports, using reports in the very broad 
sense, to include all statistical, narra- 
tive, graphic, and oral information, 
conferences, staff meetings, TV screens, 
and any other means of transmitting 
data to a manager as a basis for action. 
Even the non-receipt of information, 
as where management is by exception, 


can be informational and imply the 
existence of control. 

Control occurs largely after the fact 
and this is a point that is troublesome 
managers. It should not 
trouble them, since this is simply and 
inevitably a part of the nature of the 
concept. The situation is entirely com 
parable to the petroleum pipeline de 
vice I described earlier. In that control 
system, the detecting device con 
tinuously evaluates results and trans 
mits data back to the control mech 
anism, which, sensing the difference 
between the actual and the desired re 
sults, acts to restore results to the de 
sired level. The results, just as in 
management control, precede the exer 


to some 


cise of control. 


ADPS Holds Promise 


Control systems, human or mecha 
nical, deal with transfers of energy 
and these transfers take time. This fact 
underscores the importance of speed 
in reporting. Reducing the reporting 
time lag between performance and ac- 
tion will lead to better management 
This is one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of automatic data processing. In 
many of our supply operations, ADPS 
holds giving 
operating reports almost as quickly as 


promise of managers 
the detecting device in my petroleum 
pipeline example 

In summary, control means action 
directed toward bringing operations 
into conformity with 
standards and goals; revising stand 


predetermined 


ards and goals as required; that it is 
exercised by managers; and that. its 
basis is information in their hands 


after the fact 


Sure Sign of Progress 


Finally, I would like to urge that 
you commanders and managers restrain 
anv emotional connotation that the 
word “control” holds for vou. As a 
manager, vou must “control,” and vou 
are all, in turn, “controlled” by a 
You cannot perform well if 
panic at the 


manager 
you anger, cringe ofr 
thought. Instead, experienced managers 
are realizing that, as their authority is 
broadened, their superiors must place 
increased reliance on control as a means 
of insuring the discharges of their own 
responsibility 

But, at the same time, supervision 
of their activities by superiors becomes 
less close. There seems every reason 
to believe, therefore, that as the real 
nature of better 
understood, managers will come to 
recognize that their being subject to 


control becomes 


it in increasing measure is as sure a 
sign as any of their progress in the 
organization and in the fulfillment of 
their position. 
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Procurement Trends 


Aircraft Spares 
Problem 
Getting Rougher 


Navy Contractors 
To Get 


More Incentives 


Congress 
To Watch 
DOD Reforms 


Smathers 
Committee Report 
Scrutinized 
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Ihe Air Force has reportedly organized a whole group of officers to ramrod 
through the system a fast beefing-up of aircraft spare parts procurement. 
“Brother, we're sweating this out” was the comment of one top Air Force officer 
concerned with the problem, which has spread way beyond the NATO area, 
noted in AFM last month 


A report, unconfirmed, says the AF went too far in its economizing move, 
has virtually no back-up parts, and is faced with a real emergency. Making the 
headache worse is the increased aircraft activity rate and the resulting compres- 
sion of the attrition rate. 


The Office of Naval Material made an initial policy declaration in the form of a 
memorandum to its contracting officials giving detailed guidance to implement 
the DOD-wide program to cut weapons cost by increased use of contractor 
incentives. 


The memorandum pointed out that profits under incentive contracts have 
been ranging from 4.5 percent to 9 percent, with a target in the neighborhood 
of 7 percent. In fixed-price-incentive contracts the sharing rations of savings 
have been 80-20 percent or 75-25 percent. “Neither these profit percentages 
nor these sharing ratios appear to provide contracts with sufficient incentive 
to go all out to reduce costs or improve performance,” the memorandum said. 


Ihe Navy intends, according to the memorandum, to support higher profit 
for superior contract performance and lower costs, and issue higher penalties 
for poor performance. It will also encourage increased use of firm fixed price 
contracts, incentive contracts, and discourage the use of cost reimbursement 
type of contracts. Incentive provisions in CPIF and FPI contracts may be 
based on cost, performance, reliability, quality and delivery of the product. 


The House Armed Services Committee is reported ready to withhold its long- 
standing objection to the handling of incentive contracting to give DOD an 
opportunity to see if promised reforms will work 


If the DOD program scores demonstrated successes, Pentagon procurement 
officials could well win the blessings of Chairman Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) and 
others who have repeatedly criticized unearned incentives going to some con- 
iractors. Though the law gives DOD the authority to use any contract it de- 
vises, the sanction of Congress is important, since the law can be changed; 
and Vinson, skeptical of incentive contracting, once proposed such a change. 


Pentagon procurement experts are taking a close look at the report of the 
Military Procurement Advisory Committee, a seven-man group from industry 
appointed last year by Sen. George A. Smathers, chairman of the Govern- 
ment Procurement Subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Committee. 


Early comments are that though the report tends to favor the industry view- 
point on many subjects (such as demanding that the government keep less 
proprietary rights to information secured during defense contracted research), 
there is remarkable unanimity in many areas between the committee report 
and views held by Defense experts at work modifying the ASPRs. 


The committee favored elimination of the statutory preference for formal 
advertising, that the present renegotiation statute should be allowed to ex- 
pire at the end of FY ‘61, that DOD should eliminate all preferential or 
prejudicial influences on free selection of contract types (including Review 
Board actions), and that DOD should consider simplified procedures permitting 
settlement of minor terminations expeditiously. 


It is probable that the Government Procurement Subcommittee will support 
the industry committee's findings 
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Newsletter 


National President: Hon. Thomas D. Morris 


Eighth Conference 


Now that the Eighth National Conference in Chicago is 
history, we have a number of triumphs to which we may 
point with pride. 

The attendance attained a record at almost 400. There 
was an atmosphere of purpose and dedication enhanced 
by the most inspiring program of speakers from the highest 
levels in Defense, industry, and educational institutions 

The Eighth National Conference was the occasion for 
presenting our National Awards, the recipients of which 
stand out as being responsible for major achievements; and 
ranged from those within the Association to national figures 

On the evening of October 25th at the National Awards 
Banquet, attended by approximately 300 persons, AFMA 
National President, The Honorable Thomas D. Morris, pre 
sented the following certificates: 

NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD: Vice Admiral 
Harry E. Sears, USN, Ret., former Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Armed Forces Management Association; John F. 
Burke, Director Civilian Personnel, Fifth U.S. Army, 
President of the Great Lakes Chicago Chapter; James H 
Leverenz, President San Antonio Chapter; 

NATIONAL LITERARY AWARD: C. W. Borklund, 
Publisher of Armed Forces Management Magazine; 

OUTSTANDING CHAPTER PLAQUE: Atlanta Chapter 
24, received by Colonel Morton P. Brooks, Chapter Presi- 
dent; 

NATIONAL MERIT AWARD: The Honorable Robert 
S. McNamara, Secretary of Defense, received by Honorable 
Paul R. Ignatius, Assistant Secretary of Army (I&L); 

NATIONAL SERVICE AWARD: “To the group which 
has made the greatest contribution to the improvement of 
management in the Armed Forces.” This group consisted 
of the following distinguished leaders, responsible for 
promoting the integrated management of common suppl) 
activities in the Department of Defense. Certificates were 
presented to each of the group as follows: Senator Paul H 
Douglas (Ill), received by Douglas Anderson of Chicago; 
Lieutenant General Andrew T. McNamara, USA; Rear 
Admiral James W. Boundy, USN; Major General Frederick 
J. Dau, USAF, Ret., received by General William F. 
McKee, Commander Air Force Logistics Command; Honor- 
able E. Perkins McGuire, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, received by Paul H. Riley, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense [&L; and Perry M. Shoemaker, Chair- 
man of the Board, Erie and Lackawanna Railroad. The 
National Service Award was also presented to North 
American Aviation, Inc. for their outstanding contribution 
to production management and programming methods for 
substained performance in the manufacture of large rocket 
booster motors, with S. K. Hoffman, President of Rocket- 
dyne, receiving the certificate; 

HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP: General Paul D 
Adams, USA, Commander Strike Command; Vice Admiral 
Harry E. Sears, USN, Ret.; Lt. General Mark E. Bradley, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems & Logistics U.S. Air Force, 
received by Major Gen. W. O. Senter, USAF; Lt. General 
Roscoe C. Wilson, Deputy Chief of Staff R&E, USAF, re 
ceived by Lt. Colonel Campbell, USAF; Dr. Howard K. 
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Armed Forces Management Association 


Washington 25, D.C. Phone: ME 8-1071 


Exee. Vice Pres.: RAdm. Thomas B. Neblett. USN. Ret. 


— 


Ned Cooney (left) and Jack Hoyle (right) of IBM, demonstrate 
the IBM 1403 to Lt. Gen. Emerson L. Cummings, Commanding 
General, Fifth Army. 


Hyde, Economic Advisor to the Government of India, re 
ceived by Rawlings S. Poole; 

CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATES: C-E 
I-R Ine., received by Dr. Herbert WW President 


Federal Products and Research Corporation re 


Robinson 


Dashew 


ceived by Executive Vice President James A. Finigan, }h 
Ernst & Ernst. received by George N. Collins. Washing 
ton Supervisor Management Service Division Machls 
Associates, Inc. received by Arthur G. Beale, Comptroller 


Chapter Competition—The standing of chapters as an 
nounced at the Eighth National Conterence is 
First; Atlanta Chapter 24, Fort McPherson; Secor 
Chapter 28, Atlanta General Depot Third, San Antonio 
Chapter 17, Fort Sam Houston Texas; Honor ible Mention 
First. Aberdeen Proving Ground 12, Aberdeen Maryland 
Second, Jacksonville Chapter 40, Naval Air Statior Jack 
sonville, Florida. National Headquarters congratulates all 
of these chapters for their excellent spirit: of ipetition 
and their top-notch work in management areas 

| ighth National Con 
the absence 
of many chapter delegates whom we felt could have been 
there. Although we 
membership in general, it is strongly 


follows 


\tl ita 


If there was one feature of the 


ference we could point to as a soft spot, it was 


had excellent representation the 
urged that chapte rs 


acl 


start planning now to send at least one de legate from ¢ 


chapter and of course as many other as possibl 

This excellent “Management Ideas 
from the Field,” which were most ably presented by chapter 
Aberdeen Proving Ground has sent in an 


vear we had four 


representatives 


excellent “Idea” but at the last minute was unable to send 
a delegate for the presentation 
Our National Conference should be oriented toward 


these presentations from the field. In the future more time 
will be allocated for this ind chapter program 

It was the concensus of opinion that the Eighth National 
suecessful and will go far toward 


the Association, namely the 


Conference was highly 
furthering the objectives of 
exchange of management improvement ideas in the 
echelons of the Department of Defense and or 


parts in industry and educational institutions 
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AF Retraining 


(continued from page 23) 


cludes both basic and specialized train- 
ing to be given within the Air Force 
ind at the manufacturers’ facilities. 

Plans called for the development of 
a cadre of some 300 personnel possess 
ing production planning, engineering, 
line management, and instructor 
specialties. These capabilities are to 
be used in the development of balanced 
requirements as they evolve 

Specific situations such as this have 
helped to prove the validity of the 
“training by technology” concept, pro 
viding continuing development of basic 
skills and knowledges and the up grad- 
ing ot pe tence leve ls consistent 
with tec hnologic al advancements 

To summarize, the retraining and 
skills conversion effort has been 
centered on the following 

Meeting known needs 


Improving svstems management 
techniques to provide earlier identifica 
tion of personnel require 
ments 


Analyzing the capability of the 
current workload to assume Oncomimng 
requirements 

Improving training and develop 
ment programs, processes and tech 
niques 

Providing for maximum use and 
retention of the on-board work force 

The major problem—the lack of 
firm long range estimates of personne] 
requirements has now heen partially 
resolved Was accomplished by 
Improvements in projection techniques 
ind the documentation of all require 
ments of a svstem, now prescribed by 
the Svstems Management Program 

Still remaining is the probl m posed 
by the degree of firmness and validity 
ot long range workload projections and 
estimates 

That investments in retramimgd are 
icknowledged is shown bv the fact 
that more than 10 per cent of the 
150,000-man work force was re assigned 
last vear to meet the changes in work 
load. Such an investment calls for the 
best possible long-range planning 


Future efforts will be directed along 


i number of paths The necessity for 
improved projection of changing skill 
requirements will be emphasized. All 
levels of management will be urged to 
prepare for changes by the progressive 
ind timely retraining of — the work 
force Employees will encour iged 
to recognize their responsibility for 
self-deve lopm«e nt and outside schooling 
to attain new and advanced skills 
Phev also will be helped to recognize 
the necessity for their re issignment and 
retraining in a rapidly changing tech 


logical situation. a 
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Communications 
versatility at your 
fingertips 


With Teletype Model 28 printers your messages and data can 
be sent quickly and economically to any destination, near or far. 
But this is only part of the story—these printers offer an array of 
optional features that can multiply the usefulness and versatility 
of your communications system, save you important time and 
effort. Here are examples: 


Pin-feed platen for controlling multi-copy business forms. 


e Choice of platen widths to accommodate almost any size form 
or message paper. 

e Vertical as well as horizontal tabulators. 

Automatic form feed-out—spaces out completed form with one 

key stroke, brings next form to starting position. 

Variety of type styles and sizes. 

Parallel-wire arrangement for business machine print-out. 


Built-in sequence selector for controlling remote equipment. 


Adaptable for DATA-PHONE and telegraphic communications 
services. 

Teletype equipment is manufactured for the Bell System and 
others who require the utmost reliability from their data commu- 
nications systems. For further information write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 77M,5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 


CORPORATION ® sussiouey of Western Electric Company 
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NORTHERN ORDNANCE 
INCORPORATED 


Subsidiary of 


Guided Missile 
Launching Systems 


4 


Prime Supplier to 
BUREAU OF NAVAL WEAPONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


OF 


A “learn-by-doing” five-day seminar using lectures and case 
problems is offered in answer to the needs of managers, ad- 
ministrators, and program planners for knowledge and experi- 
ence with PERT and with management information systems in 
general. 


Washington, D. C. .... Dec. 11-15, 1961 
Boston, Mass. ........ Jan. 15-19, 1962 


San Francisco, Calif. ..Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1962 
....Mar. 26-30, 1962 


New York, N.Y. ...... Feb. 26-Mar. 2, 1962 


An in-house PERT seminar can also be arranged in your facility 
if your requirements are for training ten or more persons. 
Detailed information including fees and references will be 
furnished upon request. 


Please address your inquiry to: 


Management Control Systems, Inc. 
One Story Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
UNiversity 48450 
701 Welch Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 
DAvenport 6-9860 


My Opinion . . 


(continued from page 7) 


help the Air Force build missile sites 

Third, I believe you should run more 
personnel stories. Col. Douglass’ article 
on the civilian-military relationship, and 


| the one page letter taking the hide off 


the personnel officer at Patrick Air 
Force Base are examples of the type 
of material that should run more often. 

This is the first letter I have ever 
written to a magazine. Its length should 
indicate that I believe you perform a 
valuable service. 


Name withheld by request 


July Commendation 


I want to commend vou . on the 
publishing of the July edition of Anatep 
Forces MANAGEMENT Only very 


competent hands could select a special 
frame of reference, like ADP, and pro 
duce a well-balanced picture of the 
promises and the proble ms posed by 
the military use of new information 
processing technology. I have heard 
several complimentary comments on 
the July issue from my colleagues here 
in the Pentagon and at field activities 

Personally, I express my appreciation 
for your publishing my article under 
the intriguing tith Is Management 
Ready for ADP? I would like permis 
sion to reproduce copies of the articl 
for office use 

Paul J. Hyman 

Materiel Management Division 
OASD (Installations & Logistics 


How could we refuse? Permission 
granted.—Ed. 


Attention Drawn 

We have read with interest the 
“NATO Forecast” article on page 29 
of the September 1961 issue of AnmMeEpD 
Forces MANAGEMENT. I should like to 
draw your attention to several errors 
in fact contained in the article, which 
it is believed were based on erroneous 
information. Because your magazine 
has a good reputation in U.S. Defenss 
circles and is circulated also in the 
Ministries of Defense of other coun 
tries, we should like to correct the mis 
leading impression of the United States 
and of the NATO coordinated Weap 


| ons Production Program conveyed by 


the article 
The following misstatements 


noted: 

Item | 

(a) The French AS-20 air-to ground 
missile is referred to as being opera 


tional and equal to or superior to the 
U.S. BULLPUP 
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Comment: The writer is referring to | = 
the French AS-30 air-to-ground missile, | OP COSTLY RE DRAFTING OF 
a different weapon which is not yet op- ] 
erational. BULLPUP has been opera- ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
tional in U.S. Navy and U.S. Air Force | - 
units since 1959. tHE COFFIELDevertastine to chance 
(b) “NATO tried to buy BULLPUP A typist, @ typewriter 
five years ago, were told by the U.S. Interchangeable and furnished perto- * 
they couldn't have it.” cated ave you 


ational until 1959. Under existing poli- 
cies, U.S.-produced weapons were not | AND MANNING CHART 
made available to other countries until as —— 

they had proved themselves in opera- —_— ] 
tional usp. Information on the BULL- 
PUP system was released to NATO 
countries in October 1959 with a view 


ace ance ~ 
» its acceptance by them for coordi © Sizes to Fit Any Or- 
- ganization Structure 
*Photographs for 
Sharp Prints 
® Make Fast Spot 
Changes 
*® All Parts Are Mov- 
able and Re-usable 
in Government 
Service Everywhere 
ENLARGEMENT OF 
STRIPS SHOWN IN 
CHART. Each strip. 
Actual size 44” x 6”. 
This chart permits 
listing of all 


nel by job classifica- 
tion, rating and name, 


nated European production 


(c) U.S. is insisting on the purchase P 
of BULLPUP instead of the compar- 
able French weapon 

Comment: Incorrect. Both the French 
AS-30 and the U.S. BULLPUP missile 
systems have been given an objective 
side-by-side review and technical eval 
uation by groups of specialists from all 
interested countries under sponsorship 
of the NATO Armaments Committee 
over a period of two vears. Rather than 


“insisting” on the BULLPUP, the U.S Write for free Mlustrated Brochure pee 

position has been to present as com GA MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
plete information as possible to enable 1731 N. WELLS ST. e 
the countries to make their own selec Part 9—Item 142-1 | 

likewise since both systems meet 

NATO military requirements. Further 


the BULLPUP missile svstem has been 
offered to NATO for European produc- 
tion, not for purchase from U.S 
sources. This is entirely consistent with 
U.S. policy to establish greater coor 
dination of production within the Alli 


ance 


(d) U.S. Government agencies ar 
being used to sell weapons 


Comment: This is a complete distor 
tion of fact. The government agencies 


involved are promoting establishment 
of coordinated European production 
programs which is an entirely different 
effort. The weapon system in this in 


stance happens to be U.S. It is a proven Quickly chart management action, facts or trends 
operational weapon and lends itself to with ACME VISIBLE CONTROL PANELS 

an economical production in Europe Acme Control! Panels adapt to your flag due dates, reorder levels, 

Item 2 exact needs: Unlimited charting pos- quotas, goals. Signals slide smoothly 

“E sibilities. Transparent colored signals override or by-pass each other 
(a) “European industry will only pro 
duce about 10% of the total contract VISIBLE 
cost of the NATO F-104G aircraft eneents. | } 
Comment: Originally. this program peosuction as ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 

_ 4 8012 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va 
the total contract cost to be spent in | ga 7S Se <P. e Visible Visual Control Panels and | 
Europe Due to delavs on the p irt of Poassmaan a1" ——-.- their many uses. | am interested in | 
the } uropean participants, they have a — ‘ type of record | 
found it impossible to meet the dates NAME POSITION____ 
for production of aircraft without re COMPANY — | 
course to U.S. sources for additional RESS | 
components. The present figure is 
therefore closer to 50 ot the total 
DECEMBER 1961 47 
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SPACEFINDER FILES can speed up and 
improve your operation - SPACEFINDER 
FILING SYSTEM HAS BEEN PROVEN IN 
USE BY GOVERNMENT THROUGHOUT 
THE NATION. Write for the facts! 


e@ Saves up to 50% in 
filing time, space, money. 
e@ Maximum visibility, 
accessibility for speed, 
accuracy. Efficient! 

@ Welded cabinet can be 
moved without removing 
contents. Convenient! 

@ Optional doors for dust, 
dirt, fire protection. 


Contract GS-OSS-35069, FSC Group 71. Part 9, 
Item 142-3, November 1, 1961 Amendment 


SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE. Dept. AFM, Tab Products 
Co., 550 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


TAB | PRODUCTS CO. 


You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


ty Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
—Spotlighted by Color 

ty Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

ty Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

ty Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

ty Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price with cards 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. AM-50 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 


contract cost to be spent in Europe. 


(b) “Electronic components have 


been retained with a tight fist by the 

Comment: This statement is inaccur- 
ate. To name a tew of the electronic 
components to be produced in Europe 
NASARR, Inertial Navigator Automatic 
Flight Control Svstem, Homing Indi 
cator, TACAN, UHF and IFF equip 


ments, 


Item 3 

“What is the reason for this rule vou 
have that on any armaments construc- 
tion program you place in Europe, at 
least 50% of the total dollars must be 
spent with U.S. industry?” 


Comment: No such rule exists 


We should be glad to arrange a 
background briefing on this subject 
with a qualified spokesman for you or 
a designated member of vour staff, if 
you so desire. 

Robert E. Button 

Public Affairs Advisor 

U.S. Mission to NATO and 

European Regional Organizations 

Paris, France 


We acknowledge the typographical 
error misnaming the AS-30. The state- 
ment that the U.S. withheld informa- 
tion on Bullpup (during the develop- 
ment stage) when asked for it by 
NATO allies originated with an Air 
Force Colonel of unquestioned reliabil- 
ity. What better way to insure that 
Europeans duplicate our efforts if in- 
formation about U.S. weapons is with- 
held until they have proved theirs in 
operational use? 

The statement that U.S. insisted on 
purchase of Bullpup instead of AS-30 
originated with Pentagon officials di- 
rectly connected with the program. 
That they have been overruled is in- 
dicated by the article in the October 
issue of AFM (U.S. Acts to Unite 
NATO: Moves to End Duplication of 
Arms, Waste of Resources). 

The charge that U.S. government 
agencies are being used to sell U.S. 
weapons originated from discussions 
with almost every major U.S. manufac- 
turer of weapons systems, who pointed 
out, among other examples, that $25,- 
000 of the taxpayers money was spent 
to produce a glossy commercial bro- 
chure (stamped Confidential) to sell the 
NATO countries on Polaris. 

We do not want to quibble with Mr. 
Button on how much work is being 
done in the U.S. on the NATO F-104G 
(his figure is 50 percent, ours is 60 per- 
cent), nor do we want to discount the 
work being done in Europe he referred 
to. But either Mr. Button’s figures or 
ours indicate that half of the total con- 
tract cost will be spent in the U.S. Our 


informants say that much of this was 
not because of “delays on the part of 
the European participants “3 

The difference of opinion between 
Mr. Button and many of our industry 
informants indicates that a serious com- 
munications problem exists—a_ point 
we have consistently made. We believe 
that the October issue of AFM has 
helped to clear up some of these prob- 
lems, and that the transformation of 
Pentagon policy under McNamara has 
done much to eliminate the problem. 

We welcome the offer by Mr. Button 
to be briefed by the Paris NATO staff, 
and will arrange for such a briefing in 
the near future.—Ed. 


A Day Late and... 

I was particularly interested in the 
“money tree” article in the August is- 
sue, since I had headed a similar effort 
in the Navy three vears ago. Hence, my 
concern with the article’s statement 
“(Significantly, however, Navy is crank- 
ing up a “dollar stretch” program 
which looks an awful lot like the same 
thing.)” 

Our Operation Dollar Stretch, just 
as in the case of Money Tree, was 
very successful in stimulating economy 
thinking, ideas and applications. It re 
ceived considerable publicity at the 
time. I am concerned about the con- 
fusion in the minds of Navy readers of 
AnmeD Forces MANAGEMENT who all 
remember the Dollar Stretch campaign 


W B. RICI 
Navy Management Office 
Department of the Navy 
ROUTINE O091758z UNCLAS 29Mss 
434. YOUR ARTICLE ENTITLED “MARK 
BRADLEYS MONEY TREI IN AUGUST 


“ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT IS MOS1 
INFORMATIVE AND WOULD BE OF DEF! 
NITE INTEREST TO THIS HEADQUARTERS 
SUBORDINATEI COMMANDERS 

no 29 AIR DIV RICHARDS GEBAUR 
AFB MISSOURI. 


Document Cited 

The author of “Military-Civilian 
Working Relationships,” Part II of 
which appeared in your October ‘61 
issue, may be interested in DA Form 
608-4 (Table of Distribution 

Lt. Col. J. J. Douglass stated in the 
article that “strangely, my research did 
not lead me to a document setting 


forth rank and precedence” among 
civil service emplovees. It may be that 
the TD P is the basic document 


(at each military activity) from which 
the civilians learn about their “com 
parative” military rank. This TD form 
is developed and maintained current 
in Army Headquarters, Washington 


Rathman 
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NOT BY ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
IN THE SPECIAL JOINT-CHIEFS-OF-STAFF-ISSUE 


Does McNamara bypass the JCS staff in making de- 
cisions? Is Maxwell Taylor's appointment as Ken- 
nedy’s personal military advisor a threat to the Staff's 
functions and powers? 


These issues have ignited a major Pentagon contro- 
versy. Traditionally the Joint-Chiefs-of-Staff have 
been the “Brain Trust” in military affairs, advising 
the President and Secretary of Defense on military 
policy. Now the Staff feels they are not being con- 
sulted in many major policy decisions 

Armed Forces Management intends to investigate 
both sides of the story to determine what ramifica- 
ions the controversy is having on the Pentagon and 
National Military Policy 


JCS ISSUE EDITORIAL CONTENTS 

AFM will tell you what is involved in the current 
controversy. Interviews with the five Chiefs-of-Staff 
will tell you how they view their present role and 
functions, and what they feel will be the Staff's fu- 
ture. 


They will be asked: What they consider their major 
problems 

Is Detense Secretary McNamara bypassing them in making 
policy decisions? 

Does Kennedy's appointment of Maxwell Taylor as his personal 
military advisor, in effect, create a super-chief on military 
affairs? 

The other side of the story: An interview with Maxwell 
Taylor to discuss what he thinks about his role in military 
afiairs. Is he, in fact, a threat to the Joint-Chiets-of-Staff? 
Detense Secretary McNamara wil] be asked how he feels 
about the Staff's charges 

AFM will not stop there: Former chiefs of staff will be 
asked to analyze and evaluate the role, power, usefulness and 
effectiveness of the Staff, historically and presently 


The trend toward unification: Is a single Chief the an 
the need for faster policy decisions? McNamara sup 
ports single management contro! in many areas. Does he want 
it here? 

ISSUE VALUE: 

The subject's importance, the issue's timeliness, and 
the reader interest this issue will generate among 
AFM’s 20,000 plus readers, make the Joint-Chiefs- 
of-Staff issue one of the best buys of the 1962 selling 
season. 


wer f 


DON'T BYPASS ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT'S JOINT-CHIEFS-OF-STAFF-ISSUE 
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Put your finger on it FAST... 
with the Wassell TWIN CONTROLS 


You can put your finger on trouble in seconds 
with the Wassell TWINS 

Produc-Trol® will give you delivery dates, parts 
supply, project status. 

Vu-Board will tell you if the machines are loaded 
to meet those dates. 


There's no digging in files or calling for reports ... 
The facts are right in front of you to foresee prob- 
lems in time to solve them. 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Dept. A-12 * Westport, Connecticut * Est. 1935 


Common Stock 


Investment Plan 


For as little as $10 a month you 
can purchase shares in 
HAMILTON FUNDS. Hamilton is 
an investment fund holding 
common stocks of over 
80 corporations, selected for 
income and growth possibilities. 


| 
i 
- HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. ; 
1 Dept. H-4 Box 5061, Denver 17, Colo. 1 
Please send prospectus-booklet without 
obligation. 
i 
— Nome 
Address 
City. State 
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| (continued from page 33) | 


new divisions will be the Personnel 


P&A system affects mechanization and 
centralization at division level in the 
AG Section of the Administration Com- 
| pany. The use of electronic accounting 
| machines (EAM) is an essential first 
| step toward inevitable future use of 
| electronic computers in P&A operations. 
| Centralization at division level is re- 
| quired to permit economical and effi- 
cient use of EAM. Unit personnel sec- 


| Another significant feature in these | 


and Administration system. This new | 


tions at the battalion level are com- | 


pletely eliminated by the centralization 
feature. The company commander will 
| still initiate many P&A actions as in the 
| past and will retain as his principal 
assistants, his executive officer, first 
sergeant and company clerk. A new and 


key position in the new system is a 


Personnel Staff NCO added to the S1 
Section of all battalions. This skilled 
personnel NCO serves primarily in a 


liaison role to expedite actions between | 


the company, battalion and division 


echelons. 

This division organizational concept 
develops a new degree of standardiza- 
tion which will facilitate tailoring of 
these divisions to suit the mission and 
terrain in which they fight. For ex- 
ample: in Europe our Army will need 
primarily mechanized and _ armored 
divisions, while if forced to fight in 
Southeast Asia, infantry and airborne 
divisions or brigades could be used. In 
the U.S. our STRAC will be composed 
primarily of airborne divisions available 
for employment anywhere in the world. 
The remainder of our Army divisions, 
STRAF, may be organized as varying 
tvpes of these four type divisions. In 
fact the Army may see fit to organize 
a division with such a mix of battalions 
as 6 Infantry, 2 Mechanized, and 2 
Tank. This flexibility is one of the most 
outstanding features of this new con- 
cept. 


These new units are purposely or- 
ganized with the necessary flexibility 
to accept new weapons and equipment 
as they become available. This reor- 
ganization did not generate a require- 
ment for new equipment—the require- 
ment was already there. It was gen- 
erated by the global military commit- 
ments of the United States. As long 
as these commitments exist, the Army 
will need to modernize its inventory of 
weapons. The reorganization provides 
for the most effective use of these mod- 
ern weapons. Its flexibility will permit 
incorporation of new weapons without 
the necessity for further 
ganization. 


major reor- 
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m Yesterday, the Grand Central Rocket Company 
was a partially-owned subsidiary of Lockheed. Now 
GCR is wholly owned, and it has a new name: 
LOCKHEED PROPULSION COMPANY 
= The scientists of this new Lockheed company 
are among the most talented in the free world. 
Their facilities are modern and advanced —and 
getting more so every , day. m You'll be hearing 
much more about this | growing Space Age force. 
= Lockheed Propulsion * Company, Redlands, Calif. 
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explorers. Then will come trajectory flights to. 
experience weightlessness and spacecraft control. 
orbital flights will acquaint pare future astronauts with 
Ready to serve as the trainer for future astronauts oth 


‘space is an astromedical 
actions to this new environment. But the Mercury space- 


ee house of the space age will the astronaut be ready 0 : 

ereed, color or national origin, Quail Decoy Missiles + 
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